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GiRL: Shucks, there’s no magic about that. Anyone can use one sheet of this 
carbon paper up to 60 times! 


MAGICIAN: But don’t the copies get blurred, and hard to read? 


GIRL: Not at all! You see, I’m using Roytype’s Park Avenue carbon paper, made 
by the Royal Typewriter Company. And one sheet of Park Avenue can be 
used up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly! This test copy proves it... 
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Laboratory test No. 36351-NY, issued March 19, 1943 


MAGICIAN: / still think it’s magic! This looks almost like it was made from a fresh sheet 
of carbon paper! How do they do it? 


GIRL: The Royal salesman told me it’s because Park Avenue is “deep-inked”’ by 
a special process that soaks the ink right down into the paper. And then, 
Park Avenue has an extension edge that lets you reverse the sheet, top to 
bottom, so all areas of the paper can be used. 


MAGICIAN: I see. No trick at all . . . just common sense! No wonder you can get so many 
more copies from each sheet of Park Avenue! 
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Complete line of carbon papers 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 
Bae in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these .. . it may be Park Avenue, or it 
may be ancther . . . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best suited to your requirements. 
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Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
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*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off., 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Ino 
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DATES AHEAD 


MEETING DATES OF 
CONTROLS 


Octeber 


October 5—Buffalo, Twin Cities 
October 6—Bridgeport 
October 7—Philadelphia 


October 11—Kansas City 


October 12—Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee 


October 13—Baltimore, Chatta- 
nooga 


October 14—Dayton, Hartford 
October 19—Springfield, Syracuse 


October 21—Los Angeles, New 
York City, San Francisco 


October 25—Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


October 26—Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, District of Columbia, Hous- 
ton 


October 27—Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Rochester 


November 


November 1—Buffalo, Twin Cit- 
ies 


November 3—Bridgeport 
November 4—Philadelphia 
November 8—Kansas City 


November 9—Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee 


November 10—Baltimore 


November 11—Chattanooga, Day- 
ton, Hartford 


November 16—Springfield, Syra- 


cuse 


November 18—Los Angeles, New 
York City, San Francisco 


November 22—St. Louis 


November 23—Boston, Chicago, 
District of Columbia, Houston 


November 24—Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Rochester 


November 29—Pittsburgh 
November 30—Detroit 


Note: These are scheduled dates. Some 
changes may be made. 
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L.ditortal Comment 


The message which President T. C. McCobb, of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America, delivered on the occasion of 
the Annual Dinner of The Institute, in New York City, as a 
part of the program of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
organization, is so timely and constructive that it may well 
serve as the leading editorial comment this month. He said: 


2 penne is an opinion, widely held, that the language 
of controllers is limited to a single monosyllable— 
No. To that I am forced to say—‘‘No.” The facts are 
otherwise. 

Actually we controllers say “Yes” more frequently 
than we say “No,” and even when we say “No” we 
must defend and explain. In this process we learn a good 
many things. Chief among them, it seems to me, is 
that we learn to work with other men, to temper the 
reckless enthusiasm of the moment, to encourage the 
timid, to help and to seek the help of other men. In 
short we learn the art of co-operation. 

We are here tonight to do honor to two distinguished 
guests, and for them I might explain that this marks 
the twelfth year since this association was started. Most 
of us are here because we believe in co-operation. That 
was the reason for this society’s birth. 

We began it in the hope that by co-operating among 
ourselves we might not only help to solve knotty prob- 
lems for one another, but that out of the sum of our ex- 
perience we might be able to make some small contribu- 
tion to our nation. We have done both. We have helped 
one another and we have had the privilege of giving ad- 
vice and rendering important assistance to our govern- 
ment. We have done so without fanfare, and in the be- 
lief that what we are doing was peculiarly American, 
that it was especially in the tradition of Americans. 

Co-operation is a word which has special American 
connotations. It goes back to the time when it was folly 
and death for a man to venture alone with his family 
into the great, dark forests, or across the trackless 
plains. Our very Constitution and our great Bill of 
Rights were born of men who worked together, who 
sought ways not of cleavage, but of working together. 

America has become a nation great and strong—a 
better life for a greater number than has any other—be- 
cause Americans have worked together in a democracy. 
Co-operation is not just a word in this country, it is an 
intuition deep in the American bone. 
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Just now we are hearing a good deal about how 
Americans must work with other peoples in the world, 
must co-operate to build a permanent peace. I believe 
there is no question about that. Of course we must. But 
I also believe that Americans must co-operate with 
Americans, and about that I hear very little. Has it 
gone out of fashion? My controller’s judgment tells me 
“No.” I believe that working together is the very es- 
sence of the American Idea. It is the principle by 
which we can be sturdy and resilient as a country, a 
principle through which our people can hope to live 
at peace with themselves and with others. America can 
unite to win the Peace as it has united to win the war. 

On the other hand, I see only hardship and disaster 
as the end products of all attempts to cleave one sec- 
tion, or one group of Americans from others, and to 
promote, for whatever ends, the setting of one against 
the other. 

There is nothing so glib as a phrase. Oft repeated, it 
gets round and smooth like a moss agate, and we use it 
without thought or effort. “Postwar world” is such a 
phrase. Our postwar world is not going to come out 
like a ribbon, lie flat on the brush. We are going to 
need all of the good will and good sense we can scrape 
together to make it work. The accumulated experience 
of mankind, and particulary of the American nation, 
tells us that only by whole-hearted, sincere co-opera- 
tion amongst all Americans can we move forward to- 
gether towards our common goal. 

Good sense plus good will equals co-operation. I do 
not believe we can live without it. TC. McCoss 


Controllers Appraise Vital Problems 


HEN more than fourteen hundred controllers, 
financial officers and other executives of the larger 
business concerns of the country get together and put 
in three solid days of meetings, papers and conferences, 
with hardly a break or breathing spell during the 
thirteen-hour day programs, it becomes clear that the 
problems with which the. business community is con- 
fronted are not merely important, and interesting. 
They are truly critical, vital problems, on the correct 
solution of which depends the future of American in- 
dustry, and of business generally. 
The problems are of the type which call for the ap- 
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lication of the soundest controllership principles and 
straight thinking, if they are to be solved, and if busi- 
ness is not to be wrecked. 

Such were the subjects which occupied the atten- 
tion of members of The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica during their Annual Meeting late in September, in 
New York City. A wealth of informative material was 
developed. It is to appear promptly in the form of 

rinted Proceedings which will go to members of The 
Institute almost as promptly as this issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER. 

The Institute does not engage in legislative activities, 
but there is no doubt but that what is said in its meet- 
ings, and the suggestions which are made for correc- 
tion of existing statutes, do bear fruit in the legislative 
halls of Congress. 


Effects of Government Controls Depicted 


T is the function of the controller to paint the picture 
| of the effect of existing laws and regulations, on the 
operations and on the status of his business concern. 
If dangers lurk, as a result of unwise or destructive leg- 
islative enactments, the controller is the first to perceive 
it, and to give warning. He can be and is, specific in his 
delineation of the effects of destructive legislation. 

Those who presented papers at this war-time meet- 
ing of controllers really spoke out and warned of the 
dangers ahead if some existing laws are not amended 
or repealed. They presented carefully thought out pro- 
grams, to which legislators should give conscientious 
consideration. The controller regards himself first as an 
instrumentality through which careful measurements 
and comparisons are made as to the results of opera- 
tions; and second, as a part of business management 
to the extent that he can give advice concerning poli- 
cies to be adopted, based on what the results of previ- 
ous operations have been. 

The controllers painted in bold strokes at this meet- 
ing, the effects on business of wartime laws and regula- 
tions, enacted during 1942, when the rush to obtain 
production of war materials was under way—laws the 
effects of which are now making themselves felt most 
severely. Sufficient time had elapsed to make it possible 
to measure those effects, and to project into the future 
the pattern of what is to be, unless some modifications 
are made of the hastily drawn statutes which many 
say are undermining the foundations of business. It 
was not a pretty picture. In fact, it was alarming. 


Service to Country 


[ was a real service to this country which the control- 
lers performed in directing attention to what is going 
on, and to what is likely to happen unless steps are 
taken to stop the alleged confiscation of capital of 
business concerns which is taking place under the com- 
bination of “renegotiation” of war contracts, taxation, 
and “settlements” upon cancellation of war contracts— 
a trio under the impact of which business is reeling. 
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These are the men who know what is really taking 
place. They deal in facts and figures. The opinion was 
expressed by many speakers that Congress is beginning 
to realize that corrective measures must be taken. The 
facts are now available to the legislators, in concrete 
form, together with descriptions of proposed remedies. 


Must Stimulate Investment in Private Industry 


HE interpretative and constructive thoughts pre- 

sented during those crowded three days will consti- 
tute a considerable printed volume. Dr. Roswell Magill, 
former Under-Secretary of the Treasury, made a valu- 
able contribution in his discussion of the problem of 
federal taxation. He made the point that if this coun- 
try is to be in a position to take up the slack in unem- 
ployment after the war, it must have a high rate of 
business activity. To assure a high rate of business 
activity everything possible must be done to stimulate 
investment in private industry, particularly in those 
enterprises which exploit new inventions and develop- 
ments. 

No such stimulation of private investment will come 
about, Dr. Magill said, if the country continues to ad- 
here in the postwar years to a system of taxation 
“which loads the dice in favor of 3 per cent. bonds and 
safety.” Dr. Magill believes the nation will be far bet- 
ter served with ‘‘a high level of business activity and 
lower tax rates than with moderate business activity 
and higher rates.” He advocated four major changes 
in the tax system as soon as the war ends: 


(1) Repeal of the excess profits tax, which he says 
not only is “the greatest brake on private enterprise” 
but discriminates against young and growing enter- 
prises. 

(2) Elimination of the double taxation of corporate 
distributions—first as income of the corporation and 
later as income in the hands of the individual. 

(3) Reduction, by gradual stages, of the normal 
corporate tax rate from 40 per cent. to 24 per cent. 

(4) Reductions in personal income surtaxes and 
high estate taxes “to enable and encourage individuals 
to save to provide for their own security, and, inci- 
centally, for that flow of new capital which an expand- 
ing economy will require.” 


The New York ‘“Herald-Tribune” commented that 
this is an intelligent and constructive program, and 
added: “But even more than the specific proposals 
themselves is the essential soundness of Dr. Magill’s 
underlying philosophy. When the former Treasury 
Under Secretary warns against a continuance of the 
‘3 per cent. and safety’ mentality he is saying what this 
newspaper has said repeatedly since the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration initiated the era of deficit spending, 
namely, that investment and employment are two sides 
of the same coin, and that you cannot expect to get the 
worker off the dole until you get private capital off 
the dole.” 





Price Control Based Upon 
Proportional Cost 


In practice, prices are generally con- 
trolled by comparison with either the 
full costs, or the costs of production, or 
the direct or prime costs. Each of these 
methods has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. In the first case, the margin be- 
tween the amounts of the full costs and 
the sales has to cover only the final net 
profit from operations, whereas, in the 
other two cases, the computed margin 
should be large enough to cover both the 
profit and the remaining costs. Thus, this 
margin has a more complex character and 
is more difficult to handle. In the first 
case, the complexity of the cost factor 
is greater. In my practical experience, 
the latter proved to be more disadvan- 
tageous. Plants which preferred the sec- 
ond or the third method did better than 
their competitors who based their price 
control upon comparison with the total 
cost. 

Both these methods are, however, of a 
rather empirical character. Their superi- 
ority as against the full cost method is 
established by the fact that they distin- 
guish, more or less unconsciously and 
only to a certain degree, between fixed 
and proportional costs, using as one of 
the two quantities to be compared an 
aggregate of costs in which proportional 
costs are the dominating factor. 

If we use, as such quantity, the total 
of the proportional costs of production 
and distribution, we arrive at a prac- 
ticable procedure of price control which 
combines theoretical soundness with an 
enlarged efficiency in comparison with 
all the aforementioned methods. Such 
procedure will prove especially helpful 
in regulating production and, thus, in 
enhancing the efficiency of the manage- 
ment. 

After having observed the advantages 
of this method I have tried to introduce 
it in practice wherever this was possible. 
I have found invariably that it was instru- 
mental in securing higher profits and in 
lowering losses, especially if competitors 
were bound to one or the other methods 
mentioned above. 

This is not difficult to understand. Each 
industrial product, and each traded com- 
modity contains fixed and proportional 


By Harry B. Gutman 


costs. Whenever a business enterprise 
elects to expand the production or the 
trade of products containing low propor- 





Our Not-so-Expert Experts! 


Too many of today’s “so-called eco- 
nomic experts’ do no know the facts and 
verdicts of history. That was the warn- 
ing issued recently by Dean John T. Mad- 
den of New York University’s School of 
Commerce. He declared that postwar eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the world must be 
approached with an understanding of past 
events in addition to a realistic view of 
existing conditions. 

“One great weakness of many so-called 
economic experts is their wholly inade- 
quate training in history,’ Dean Madden 
stated. ‘The ‘professors’ who are so justly 
and so universally condemned in these 
days either have not been sufficiently ex- 
posed to historical discipline or, if they 
were, the lessons of history have gone 
unheeded in so far as they were con- 
cerned. Numerous finely spun theories 
dressed in modern garb are only discred- 
ited projects of some past period, so well 
delineated by historians that it is aston- 
ishing to find: them neglected in modern 
economic planning.” 

Dean Madden pointed out that the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the postwar world 
“will not be the result of some new al- 
chemy developed in the retorts and cruci- 
| bles of the neo-economics.”’ 

“Too often,’’ he added, ‘our business- 
men have lacked business sense. Our poli- 
ticians have been woefully ignorant of 

| simple and fundamental economic princi- 
ples. Labor has been weak in its leader- 
ship. Management too often has been 
guilty of gross stupidity. Our educational 
institutions have harbored many profes- 
sors of the long-hair and large-ear variety, 
who seem to obtain a hearing over the 
larger number who hold fast and true to 
sound philosophies of economic life and 
government,” 











tional costs, it increases its total costs to 
a lesser degree than by favoring the pro- 


duction of products or the trade in com. 
modities which include high proportional 
costs. If such a firm works under its 
technical capacity, it will eliminate the 
losses caused by partial idleness faster 
if it were to step up the production of 
goods characterized by high fixed and low 
proportional costs. It will, in compari- 
son to any other undertaking of equal 
standing, working under similar condi- 
tions which prefers to favor proportional 
cost minded products, raise its output 
and its sales relatively less in order to 
achieve the desired effect; it will, there- 
fore, increase its costs or lower its prices 
in a lesser degree. Both will lead to 
higher profits. 

Before entering into the discussion as 
to the general economic effect of this 
method of price control I shall demon- 
strate how this method works, and how 
it achieves its goal. 

The following statement shows cost 
figures, in round amounts, as they appear 
in the profit and loss statement of a mid- 
dle sized firm of good standing and 
reputation. Although, in practice, the 
conclusions drawn from these figures may 
be a little different, especially as far as 
products number 1 and 2 are concerned 
where the margin in the calculated prices 
will be, probably, too small to justify 
the supposed inferences, I prefer to take 
my issue from an example directly taken 
from practice than from a construed start- 
ing point. The firm in question produces 
four related but distinctly different com- 
modities in equal quantities. Its machin- 
ery and equipment is modern and would 
easily permit a doubling of production. 
The firm is a corporation paying yearly 





ing. 





“PRACTICABILITY, SOUNDNESS, AND EFFICIENCY” 


Control of prices in these tumultuous times is a most serious mat- 
ter. In this article Mr. Gutman, of George D. Fish & Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, New York, proposes ‘a practicable procedure 
| of price control which combines theoretical soundness with an en- 
| larged efficiency,’’ in comparison with other methods. Mr. Gutman 
| previously appeared in the December 1942 issue of ‘’The Controller 
| with an article on ‘Streamlined Methods of Hand-written Bookkeep- 


THE EDITOR 
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Article 1 Article 2 Article 3 Article 4 
Fixed Proportional Fixed Proportional Fixed Proportional Fixed Proportional 
Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 
Raw Materials 50000 45000 38000 60000 
Direct Labor 60000 50000 50000 50000 
Overhead: 
Salaries 9000 8000 8000 8000 
Indirect Labor 1500 1500 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Rent 5000 5000 5000 5000 
Depreciation 1000 1500 2000 1500 
Heat, Light, Power 200 100 200 100 200 100 200 100 
Taxes 300 300 300 300 
Service 100 150 200 150 
Patent Amortization 2000 1500 
Insurance 300 300 300 300 
Tools and Supplies 175 525 125 375 75 225 75 225 
Selling Expenses: 
Salesmen’s Salaries 12000 12000 12000 12000 
Traveling 1200 800 800 500 
Car Repairs 200 100 100 100 
Car Depreciation 200 100 100 100 
Advertising 2800 1400 800 500 
Office Expenses: 
Salaries 1980 660 1695 565 1575 525 1950 650 
Rent 3000 3000 3000 3000 
Stationery 300 200 100 100 
Postage 600 400 200 200 
Telegraph and Telephone 140 120 120 120 
Depreciation 300 300 300 300 
Financial Expenses: 
Interest 375 360 285 450 
Bad Debts and Collections 300 120 45 100 
Sundry 100° 80 30 100 
Management Expenses: 
Salaries 9000 3000 9000 3000 9000 3000 9000 3000 
Sundries 800 400 400 200 
Total Expenses 38330 130325 33010 113680 32665 106115 33725 127995 


dividends. To simplify the problem, how- 
ever, we will assume that it does not pay 
dividends but puts all its profits back 
again into the business. The prices re- 
ceived for the products are determined by 
competition and controlled by steady com- 
parison with the total costs allotted to 
each single product. In our statement, 
all these costs are divided between fixed 
and proportional costs. 

Let us assume now, that there are two 
firms of equal standing, equal capitaliza- 
tion, and equally competent manage- 
ment, which made in the first year the 
same profit. The only difference between 
both firms lies in their different methods 
of price control. Whereas the first firm, 
which we will call A, controls its prices 
by comparison with its total costs, the 
second, B, uses only the proportional 








in the first two cases to the prices offered 
by B; on the other hand, B will have to 
concede A’s prices as far as the prod- 
ucts 2 and 4 are concerned. Let us as- 
sume that in both cases the whole pro- 
duction of both firms was sold at the 
lower prices of A and B respectively. 
The profit and loss account of both firms 
would, of course, present exactly the same 
figures, finally resulting in a profit of 
$96,555.00 for each of them. 

Since, assumedly, the technical outfit 
of both firms allows an increase in pro- 
duction of each article without enhanc- 
ing the fixed costs, as it was the case with 
the original firm before the outbreak of 
war, and since it is supposed that sufh- 
cient additional demand exists for all 








Tax Withholding Was First 
Adopted in 1862 


| An article in the July issue of ‘“Taxes— 
the Tax Magazine” brings out the inter- | 
| esting fact that the recent enactment of tax | 
| withholding is not new. It was preceded 
by the withholding tax act of 1862 where- 
by there was withheld “the sum of three 
percentum from all salaries and payments | 
of every kind made in money to persons 
in civil, military, naval or other employ- 
ment of services of the United States, in- 
cluding Senators, Representatives and Del- 
| egates in Congress, upon the excess of 
| such salaries or payments over the rate of | 
$600 per annum.” 











products in question, both firms decide to 
expand their business, and to devote their 
profits to this purpose. A and B decide 


; ; : A: Product 1 Product 2 Product 3 Product 4 
patt of its costs as a basis for Price cOn- Fy Cost 38330 33010 32665 33725 
trol. Let us assume further that there is Proportional Cost 130325 113680 106115 127995 
no other competitor. The situati . Total Cost 168655 146690 138780 161720 
Se P fhe situation will 77551 Cost plus 16% Profit Margin 195640 170160 160985 187595 
, therefore, as shown in Table A and B. Total Units Produced 10000 10000 10000 10000 
Both firms instruct their salesmen to Calculated Sales Price per Unit 19.56 17.02 16.10 18.76 
effect sales at the calculated prices as - 
shown in the followin . A’ - 
a owing table. A’s sales- 64 Cost 38330 33010 32665 33725 
€n will report that there were difficulties Proportional Cost 130325 113680 106115 127995 
with products 1 and 3, while products 2 Proportional Cost plus 50% Mark;Up 195488 170520 159173 191993 
and 4 sell ae eae d d Total Units Produced 10000 10000 10000 10000 
easily. 4A is forced to ZO dowN = Calculated Sales Price per Unit 19.54 17.05 15.92 19.20 
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to favor the production of their ‘‘good”’ 
articles. Therefore, A increases the pro- 
duction of articles 2 and 4, B of the arti- 
cles 1 and 3. The result at the end of the 
second period may be seen in statement 
No. 3. (Top of adjoining column) 
We may note that B’s profits exceed the 
profits of A already in this early stage, 
because B’s proportional cost was rela- 
tively smaller than the corresponding cost 
of A. Otherwise, the situation has not 
changed. Even more as before, articles 2 
and 4 are A’s best sellers, whereas B is 
satisfied with the results of the sale of 
1 and 3. Both decide, therefore, to con- 
tinue their previous policy. It becomes 
necessary, however, in both cases, to in- 
crease the fixed cost for 10 per cent. The 
result of the third year of competition is 
shown in statement No. 4. (At right) 
Again, we may note that the result does 
not differ essentially from the result of 
the preceding year. B has enlarged his 
advance, favored not only by the same 
reasons as in the year before, but also by 
the achieved possibility of investing a 
higher amount in his business. Now, let 
us assume that the fourth year brings a 
ptice war between the competitors. Both 
firms decide to continue their basic policy, 
but to reduce their prices eventually to the 
cost level. Actually, A is forced to go 
even below cost in articles 1 and 3, while 
B, to hold out against A’s competition, 
is forced to do the same in the case of ar- 
ticles 2 and 4. Under the assumption 
that both firms succeed again in selling 
their whole production at the lowest 
ptices, statement No. 5 shows the final 
results. (Third table in adjoining column) 
Both firms suffered considerable losses, 
but B’s losses are smaller than the losses 
of A. In both cases, the “‘bad”’ articles 
proved their weakness. Let us assume, 
therefore, that A’s victory is complete as 
far as his good articles are concerned, 
and B's victory unquestionable in respect 
to the two other articles. Both firms de- 
cide to drop their weak products and to 
concentrate upon their strong ones. For 
simplicity’s sake, let us further assume 
that a restoration of the old profit rate 
is possible, and that the fixed cost spent 
for the production of the discontinued 
products can be used in the excess pro- 
duction of the remaining commodities 
without a further increase of fixed costs 
above the hitherto sufficient level. State- 
ment No. 6 demonstrates the results of 
this next period. (At top of page 429) 
There is no doubt that B is already far 
ahead of A and will outpace him also 
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A: Product 1 Product 2 Product 3 Product 4 Total 
Fixed Cost 38330 33010 32665 33725 137730 
Proportional Cost 1300325 161957 106115 176273 574670 
Total Cost 168655 194967 138780 209998 712409 
Total Cost plus 16% 195640 226162 160985 243598 826385 
Total Units of Production 10000 14246 10000 13771 

Calculated Price per Unit 19.56 15.88 16.10 17.69 

“Actual Price per Unit 19.55 15.88 15.92 17.69 

Sales 195500 226226 159200 243609 824535 
Total Cost 168655 194967 138780 209998 712400 
Profit 26845 31259 20420 33611 112135 
B: 

Fixed Cost 38330 33010 32665 33725 137730 
Proportional Cost 178602 113680 154393 127995 574670 
Proportional Cost plus 50% 267903 170520 231590 191993 862006 
Total Units of Production 13704 10000 14549 10000 

Calculated Price per Unit 19.55 17.05 15.92 19.20 

Actual Price per Unit 10.55 15.88 15.92 17.69 

Sales 267913 158800 231620 176900 835233 
Total Cost 216932 146690 187058 161720 712400 
Profit 50981 12110 44562 15180 122833 
A: Product 1 Product 2 Product 3 Product 4 Total 
Fixed Cost 38330 36310 32665 37098 144403 
Proportional Cost 130325 214725 106115 228967 680132 
Total Cost 168655 251035 138780 266065 824535 
Total Cost plus 16% 195640 291201 160985 308635 956461 
Total Units of Production 10000 18888 10000 17888 

Calculated Price per Unit 19.56 15.42 16.10 17.25 

Actual Price per Unit 19.55 15.42 15.92 17525 

Sales 195500 291253 159200 308568 954521 
Total Cost 168655 251035 138780 266065 824535 
Profit 26845 40218 20420 42503 129986 
B: 

Fixed Cost 42163 33010 35932 33725 144830 
Proportional Cost 236185 113680 212543 127995 690403 
Proportional Cost plus 50% 354277 170520 318814 191993 1035604 
Total Units of Production 18127 10000 20029 10000 

Calculated Price per Unit 19.55 17.05 15.92 19.20 

Actual Price per Unit 19.55 15.42 15.92 17.25 

Sales 354383 154200 318862 172500 999945 
Total Cost 278348 146690 248475 161720 835233 
Profit 76035 7510 70387 10780 164712 
A: Product 1 Product 2 Product 3 Product 4 Total 
Fixed Cost 38330 36310 32665 37098 144403 
Proportional Cost 130325 279718 106115 293960 810119 
Total Cost 168655 316028 138780 331058 954521 
Total Units of Production 10000 24605 10000 22966 

Calculated Price per Unit 16.87 12.85 13.88 14.42 

Actual Price per Unit 14.76 12.85 11.91 14.42 

Sales 147600 316174 119100 331170 914044 
Total Cost 168655 316028 138780 331058 954521 
Profit 21055(L) 146 19680(L) 112 40477(L) 
B: 

Fixed Cost 42163 33010 35932 33725 144830 
Proportional Cost 318541 113680 294899 127995 855115 
Total Units of Production 24442 10000 27791 10000 

Calculated Price per Unit 14.76 14.67 11.91 16.17 

Actual Price per Unit 14.76 12.85 11.91 14.42 

Sales 360764 128500 330991 144200 964455 
Total Cost 360704 146690 330831 161720 999945 
Profit 60 18190(L) 160 17520(L)  35490(L) 


further. This would not have been in such 
a degree if, among other competitors, 
only one would have interfered who con- 
trolled his prices in a similar way as did 
B. In this case, B would have been com- 
pelled to reduce his mark-up. Heavy fluc- 
tuations in the prices of material and 
labor would also have changed the result, 
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declining prices in favor of A, and tis- 
ing prices in favor of B. 

In practice, things are more complex 
than within this simplified example. 
Other economic deliberations would also 
have cut a figure and modified the price 
policy of the competitors. Sometimes 
products yielding unadequate profits of 
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A: Product 2 
Fixed Cost 71800 
Proportional Cost 377700 
Total Cost 449500 
Total Cost plus 16% 521420 
Total Units of Production 33224 
Prices per Unit 15.69 
Sales 521385 
Total Cost 449500 
Profit 71885 
B: Product 1 
Fixed Cost 69300 
Proportional Cost 421634 
Proportional Cost plus 50% 632451 
Total Units of Production 32352 
Prices per Unit 19.55 
Sales 632482 
Total Cost 490934 
Profit 141548 


causing losses have to be maintained in 
the interest of the other production, or in 
order to keep the goodwill of the busi- 
ness intact. The demand which is to be 
met may fluctuate because of the most 
different reasons not within the power 
of the competitors, and may exercise an 
influence upon the production program 
and the prices which may upset the whole 
situation. An increase in production may 
only be possible by approaching new lay- 
ets of buyers willing to pay only lower 
ptices. Prestige policies and even personal 
sympathies and antipathies between the 
competitors may exercise an irrational in- 
fluence. At any rate, however, a price con- 
trol based upon proportional costs will 
influence the price policy and the final 
results in a favorable manner. 

Generally, the separation of costs into 
fixed and proportional costs is not too 
dificult if we renounce theoretical ex- 
actness. Fixed are the costs of capacity. 
They occur in uniform amounts irrespec- 
tive of the amount of the output, as long 
as the capacity is not changed. They 
change abruptly when the capacity is 
either increased or decreased. All other 
costs are output or variable costs. Such 
variable costs may be proportional, if they 
increase or decrease in the same degree 
as the output. They may, however, in- 
crease or decrease faster or slower than 
the output. Costs increasing faster than 
the output hint at the presence of tech- 
nical undercapacity, while costs increas- 
ing slower than the output reveal the 
ptesence of technical overcapacity. Changes 
in the purchase prices may obscure super- 
ficially the inherent character of costs, but 
this factor can easily be eliminated, if 
necessary, in the computations. 

Variable costs which are not propor- 
tional may be considered as consisting of 
fixed and proportional cost elements. In 
Pfactice such distinction is sufficient to 
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Product 4 Total 
72603 144403 
391941 769641 
464544 914044 
538871 1060291 
30621 
17.60 
538930 1060315 
464544 914044 
74386 146271 
Product 3 Total 
75530 144830 
397991 819625 
596986 1229437 
31094 
19.20 
597005 1229487 
473521 964455 
123484 265032 





handle costs properly, although, in theory, 
this explanation is contestable. 

In our example, A tried to bear up his 
industrially weak articles, mislead by ‘his 
method of price control which paid no 
attention to the inherent character of his 
costs as fixed and proportional. B, on 
the contrary, raised his output by favor- 
ing chiefly his most fixed cost minded 
articles. The final result of his business 
thus was influenced in a favorable way— 
only by using a proper method of price 
control. 

From the general economic viewpoint, 
B’s method will result in less waste of 
proportional cost, especially material and 
labor. Fixed cost minded articles will be 
favored by industry, and especially by the 
big industry; the production of goods 
with relatively high proportional costs 
will pass into the hands of smaller and 
more flexible organizations which are bet- 
ter adapted to the fluctuating demand of 
the market. The relative scarcity of such 
goods, necessarily brought about by such 
way of thinking and acting, will secure a 
sufficient price level. Thus, the reparti- 
tion of production will be more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of technic, and 
so become more natural. Business man- 
agement will keep pace with the develop- 
ment of technic which, otherwise, shows 
the tendency to outpace it. 

On the other hand, such business and 
price control policy may aggravate the 
tendency of technic towards mechaniza- 
tion and replacement of proportional by 
fixed costs. Some theoreticians fear, not 
without regardable reasons, that such de- 
velopment is dangerous by leading to 
heavy repercussions in times of depres- 
sion, and, eventually, even to the destruc- 
tion of free economy. But technic alone, 
without any help from business and price 
policy, and even against their opposition, 
will certainly achieve the same results un- 
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less an instinct or facts stronger than tech- 
nic and business alter or modify such evo- 
lution. 

The severest objection raised against 
price control through psoportional cost 
is, that it will increase and sharpen com- 
petition. This may be partly true; there 
will be, sometimes, a trend to sacrifice, if 
necessary, the whole mark-up in order to 
discomfit competition. It is possible that 
people who calculate on the basis of pro- 
portional costs alone will go easier under 
actual cost level, under the theory that 
they would lose more by reduction of 
their sales volume if clinging to higher 
prices than by reduction of their prices 
under cost as long as the limit of the fixed 
cost is not reached. On the other hand, it 
is equally possible that the more static 
character of controlling prices computed 
on the basis of the proportional costs, 
whose fluctuations are brought about only 
by one factor, the changes in the pur- 
chase prices for proportional services, will 
exercise an opposite and conservative in- 
fluence. Furthermore, the same mark-up 
applied in a rising business will mechan- 
ically increase the profit margin and so 
create a broader field for maneuvering 
with prices; this may lead to greater price 
fluctuations, but it may also ease the situa- 
tion and facilitate the meeting of the 
competitors on a not too low level. May 
I add, that I, personally, met with no case 
where prices had to be lowered in com- 
petition to the approximative limit of the 
fixed costs; wherever articles had shown 
such weak tendency they were dropped 
from production or trade before this 
stage was reached. 

Since, up to today, only relatively few 
firms, chiefly in Europe, control their 
prices in a similar way it is very hard to 
prognosticate with a fair exactitude the 
probable general economic consequences 
of switching generally to this method of 
price control. It seems highly probable, 
however, that a country where this method 
is used will, under otherwise similar cir- 
cumstances, become richer than a country 
where the old methods are in use, for 
the same reasons by which, in the case of 
two competitors or two groups of compet- 
itors, those who apply such method will 
inevitably outrun the others. If such 
methods, however, would be used uni- 
versally, they will also produce higher 
profits on the whole because of reduced 
waste in material and labor; whether the 
producers or the consumers will become 
the chief winners remains to be seen. 

Thanks to the war conditions most en- 
terprises work today with full capacity, 

(Please turn to page 454) 
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In discussing post-war planning, I 
intend to chart my course between 
the thinking of the starry-eyed 
dreamer type and of that practical 
type described by a former Premier 
of Great Britain, Benjamin Disraeli, 
as being “one who persistently re- 
peats the mistakes of his predeces- 
sors.” 

First, it seems utterly impossible 
to draw a dividing line between post- 
war planning and what we are doing 
now. What you men are doing and 
what other business men are doing 
today will have an effect not merely 
today but on the future. 

I propose to call attention briefly 
to several matters, each all too briefly 
for clarity, perhaps so briefly that I 
shall sound dogmatic. But they are 
points on which business men today 
should be alert, as citizens and as 
managers of their own business con- 
cerns. 

During the latter part of March I 
spent about two weeks in Chicago. 
There was going on in that city a 
hearing before a special panel that 
had been appointed to listen to argu- 
ments and then make a recommenda- 
tion in response to the application of 
the employees of the railways who 
are members of what are called the 
non-operating unions. These unions 
had asked for a wage increase of 
twenty cents an hour with a new 
minimum of seventy cents an hour. 
The issue raised was the one which 
the SEC later pointed out when it 
commented on the large amount of 
deposits that have now been accumu- 
lated in our financial institutions and 
which, if they should be turned loose 
on the country as purchasing power, 
would bring a powerful uplift in 
prices. We would have inflation. 
When inflation was at its height in 
Germany I paid five million million 
marks for a hotel luncheon! 

We are not facing inflation in so 
acute a form today in the United 
States, but we are facing a situation 
to which the President of the United 
States has called our attention again 
in his recent statement to the subject. 

What is it that we are facing? The 
total national income, according to 
the Department of Commerce, which 
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was only seventy billion dollars in 
the year 1939, had grown by 1942 to 
119 billion dollars, an increase of 
seventy per cent. in only three years. 
The part of that income paid out in 
wages and salaries has about doubled 
and the amounts paid out to other re- 
cipients of income have increased 
rather considerably though less than 
wages and salaries and these too may 
be spent at least in part on the mar- 
kets. 

On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of durable goods, in which most 
of you are engaged, is carried on not 
for civilian use but primarily for 
Government use, especially in the 
prosecution of the war while the pro- 
duction of non-durable consumers 
goods is not increasing but is holding 
about steady. 

Against this limited supply of 
products available to civilians there 
can now be directed this tremendous 
increase in purchasing power which 
is being distributed in ways that 
make civilian spending possible. 

It is against this combination, 
which might drive prices up to a very 
much higher level than at present, 
that our responsible leaders are di- 
recting their efforts. It is against this 
that the President has issued his 
warnings about inflation. It is against 
this that he has directed his orders 
that wages shall not be increased. 

But let me come back again to the 
hearings in Chicago. If any of you 
fancies that it is a simple matter for 
a panel to pass on the complicated is- 
sues that are and will be raised by the 
demands of workers in that and other 
hearings, or on the demands of the 
miners who under the leadership of 
John L. Lewis have been asking for 
more pay, if any of you think it is 
easy within the limitations of the 
Presidential formula to decide what 








to do, I suggest that you have not 
fully grasped the issue. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


We are facing the possibility of an 
upward movement in prices against 
which all of us should be on the alert. 
If in the handling our respective 
lines of business we are not fully 
conscious of the possible conse- 
quences of a rise in prices and if we 
do not bend all the efforts that we 
have at our command to keep prices 
down, we are going to do a disservice 
not only to the general public in a 
broad, abstract way, but to ourselves. 
If you doubt it, think of the rise in 
prices which came to a climax in 
1920, to be followed by the collapse 
of that year. Think of the experiences 
of the Twenties, during which busi- 
ness men were too optimistic, fol- 
lowed by the collapse that came in 
1929. Look back over the history of 
this country and note the way, dur- 
ing all previous wars, prices have 
risen to a higher level only to be fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter by a decline 
in prices with the business failures, 
the unemployment, and the general 
catastrophies that followed. 

And then may we ask ourselves 
whether we can be practical men not 
as defined by Disraeli, but practical 
men in the sense that we so conduct 
our own individual work that we will 
contribute to preventing a repetition 
of such disasters as those of the past. 

And there are things that business 
men can do. One of them is that in 
our own affairs and as citizens, we 
can give all the support of which we 
are capable to those measures which 
are designed to hold a rise of prices 
in check. 

Notice next the subject of taxation, 
and remember that we must keep 





be oft-discussed. 





DREAMS AND PRACTICALITIES 


In this paper, presented before the Third War Conference of 
Controllers, in Philadelphia on April 12, 1943, Dr. Patterson, 
Professor of Economics, The Wharton School of Finance, takes 
a middle view of present and future problems that are and will 
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thoroughly in mind that this war is 
going to be paid for as we go along. 
It doesn’t make a bit of difference to 
me whether I get from Mr. Morgen- 
thau a tax receipt for $100 or $1000 
or instead I take a bond. My present 
sacrifice is the same in either case. I 
do without to the extent of any pay- 
ment in either case. But it may make 
a tremendous difference whether he 
gives me a tax receipt rather than a 
bond. 

Turn back again to the statements 
of our financial institutions. Recently 
I looked over a New York bank’s 
statement. I didn’t discover the sort 
of thing I used to find. I didn’t see 
loans and discounts somewhere near 
the amount of the deposits. I saw 
loans and discounts a pretty small 
fraction of the total deposits of that 
institution. 


BANK ASSETS TODAY 


As I looked over the assets, I dis- 
covered that a very considerable per- 
centage, over half, of the funds of 
that bank were invested in Govern- 
ment securities. This is what we see 
now when we look over the state- 
ments of all banks. 

I then recalled the address by Mr. 
Allen Sproul, President of the Fed- 
etal Reserve Bank of New York, just 
after the bond drive of last Decem- 
ber, when he commented on its suc- 
cess, but when at the same time he 
pointed out that although the general 
public had taken a gratifying per- 
centage of the bonds in that drive, 
the public couldn’t be counted upon 
to do the same in the future. 

What did he mean? He said it per- 
fectly clearly when he went on to tell 
the banks that they must buy bonds. 
What does that mean? It means that 
if the banks buy bonds in the way in 
which they bought them in the first 
World War period, we will have 
trouble on our hands. 

You remember at that time the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mac- 
Adoo, through one of the national 
banks in Philadelphia, which we will 
call the Last National Bank, just to 
have a name for it, said to me: 


“Patterson, you ought to buy a bond. You 
ought to buy a $1000 bond.” 

“I'm sorry, but I don’t have $1000,” 1 
said. “I have only $100.” 

“Well, that’s all right. Put in your $100 
and then pay the rest a little later in in- 
stallments.” 

“Fine,” I said, “here's the $100. Give 
me the bond.” 
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“Oh, no,’ he said, "I’m going to keep 
this bond of yours as collateral.” 

The bank kept my bond and your bond 
and the bonds of Tom, Dick, and Harry, as 
collateral, and held them until the bank was 
in difficulty. 

Then the President called Mr. MacAdoo 
and said, “Look here, Mac, all of these fel- 
lows are buying bonds from me and paying 
down only ten per cent. but I must regularly 
send 100 per cent. to you and I’m running 
out of cash. What shall I do?” 

“Well, that’s perfectly simple. Right 
down the street there is an institution known 
as the Federal Reserve Bank. Go there and 
tell Mr. Passmore your troubles. He is the 
Governor and he can help you out.” 

So my banker went there with bundles of 
bonds under his arm and talked to Mr. Pass- 
more, who said, “That's all right, you put 
the promissory note of your bank, a fifteen- 
day promissory note on these bonds, leave 
them with me as collateral, and I'll give you 
cash,” and my banker got his cash and so 
did the other bankers. 

But pretty soon Mr. Passmore found he 
was running out of cash. He called Mr. 
MacAdoo, who said, “Don’t you know that 
right across the hall is a fellow called Aus- 
tin, the Federal Reserve Agent? Step across 
the hall and have a chat with him.” 

Austin said, “Fine, bring the bonds in 
here and leave them with me. I'll let you 
have cash. I’ve got some Federal Reserve 
notes on hand.” 

But pretty soon Austin began to run out 
of Federal Reserve notes and he made a 
telephone call. He said, “Mac, I’m in 
trouble. I’m running out of Federal Re- 
serve notes.” 

“That's perfectly simple,’ he was told. 
“There is a building down here called the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, At one 
end of this building are some of the presses 
on which we have been printing the bonds 
the banks are selling. But fortunately, up at 
the other end of the building we have some 
more printing presses on which we can print 
off Federal Reserve notes. How many do you 
want?” 


That is the way we did it, by turn- 
ing out an indefinitely large amount 
of purchasing power in that rounda- 
bout, somewhat intricate way, which 
I have described. The Government 
got the cash, and is getting it now, 
and if you and I do not pay through 
heavier taxes and heavier bond pur- 
chases, (not on the installment plan 
but in full out of real savings, per- 
sonally and from our lines of busi- 
ness) the Government will take it 
from the banks, which will tend to 
drive up prices. 

Do not forget that our Federal Re- 
serve Banks are today in possession 
of over twenty billion dollars of gold 
certificates which constitute over sev- 
enty per cent. of their assets and that 
there is room within the limits of ex- 
isting legislation for a tremendous ex- 
pansion. It is up to us in business 
and as private citizens to do all we 
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can to see that the amount which the 
Government must take from these 
banks in the way just described is 
kept down. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


But there are a good many other 
matters in which business men are di- 
rectly concerned today. One of them 
is coming to our attention very force- 
fully in a matter now pending before 
Congress where our help is greatly 
needed. Some years ago I was in New 
York talking with the leading exec- 
utive officer of an export association. 
It was about the time of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Bill. 

“Mr. Smith,” I said, “I don’t see 
why it is that you men engaged in the 
export business don’t wake up to 
your real interests. You are trying to 
sell typewriters, automobiles, and 
other American products in foreign 
countries, and I take it you want the 
buyers abroad to pay for what they 
buy. You know as well as I do that 
they can’t pay for those products that 
you are selling them unless they can 
find dollars, unless they can go to 
their banks and buy drafts on New 
York. And how are those banks in 
London and elsewhere going to have 
funds in New York unless we allow 
a generous amount of products of 
other countries to come into this 
country and be sold here? 

“Why is it that you exporters do 
not see that it is to your interests to 
keep down the trade barriers, pre- 
vent their rising still higher, and 
thus encourage a movement of im- 
ports into the United States in larger 
volume so that you can get paid for 
what you have to sell?” 

His answer is the answer that busi- 
ness men give, one I fully understand. 

“You are dead right. It is to our 
interest to take a broad interest in 
such matters. It is worth our while 
to put ourselves behind the efforts to 
keep down tariffs, prevent these un- 
due restrictions on imports. The 
trouble is, we are so busy with our 
daily affairs, trying so hard to make 
sales abroad and take care of the de- 
tails that go with those sales, that we 
don’t take the time or the trouble to 
interest ourselves in those matters 
which are of long importance.” 

I suggest that when the military 
activities have subsided, when the 
boys come home and begin to hunt 
for jobs, when orders fall, when a 
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good many business concerns will be 
feeling the strain, then there will re- 
appear an insistence that we keep out 
foreign products. 


“ONE WORLD” 


Without debating any of the fun- 
damental issues of protection, may I 
remind you that Wendell Willkie has 
recently called our attention to the 
fact that we now face a global situa- 
tion. Mr. Willkie has entitled his lat- 
est book “One World,” which sums 
up the sort of world in which we 
now live. 

We are living in days that are 
changed. We are living in a global 
world and unless we can somehow re- 
adjust our thinking and our business 
practices to that fact, we shall have 
increasing difficulties. 

But we are also facing other things. 
It was suggested that something 
ought to be said about labor matters. 
It has been my good fortune to come 
in contact with labor in various ways, 
particularly as an arbitrator in vari- 
ous labor disputes. As I watched la- 
bor lawyers and negotiators for com- 
panies and unions several things 
impressed themselves on me very 
strongly. 


LABOR TODAY 


First, labor leadership and the 
lawyers representing the trade unions 
are in most cases an extremely high- 
grade group of men with keen legal 
ability. Second, the negotiators for 
the unions are in a large number of 
instances out-maneuvering the em- 
ployers. 

Not long ago I was asked to act as 
chairman of a board of three—a 
representative of the company, a 
representative of the union, and my- 
self constituting the panel. We had 
five matters before us at the hearings, 
and then as a group we met to discuss 
our decisions on each of the five 
points. 

Point No. 1 raised a question on 
which there was no debate, and we 
passed it over. Point No. 2 was one 
on which agreed without difficulty. 
When we reached Point No. 3, there 
was an opportunity for dispute, and 
one of the most interesting things to 
me was the tactics employed by the 
union representative. We talked the 
issue over and then without coim- 
mitting himself, he suggested that we 
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leave that point in abeyance and pass 
on. The negotiator for the employer 
didn’t catch on to what was occur- 
ring. As to Point No. 4, I was in 
agreement with the union. Then to 
Point No. 5, where again I found 
myself in agreement with the union. 

Then, if you please, the representa- 
tive of the union was glad to go back 
to Point No. 3 and concede that point 
to the employer, with whom I cast 
my vote. 

These fellows are keen. They have 
fine men representing them. I have 
mever encountered a lawyer who 
made a better impression on me than 
the one representing the railway 
unions in the hearings in Chicago to 
which I referred. And they employ 
keen strategy, of which I have heard 
much also from friends who are 
closely connected with a number of 
the disputes now going on. 

I suggest that instead of arguing 
by epithet, as we sometimes do in 
such matters, that instead of commit- 
ting the logical fallacy that some of 
you encountered if you took courses 
in logic in college, the argumentum 
ad hominem, instead of trying to 
win the argument by calling the other 
fellow a name, that we have clearly 
reached the stage where we need to 
examine a great many of these con- 
troversies without emotion and with- 
out heat. 

Finally, may I say that as business 
men, all of us (and I venture to in- 
clude myself because of some slight 
connection with business affairs) live 
in a world which is changing very 
rapidly and in which we are finding 
it hard to adjust ourselves to the 
growing importance of Government. 
That is nothing new. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE Is GONE 


The days of Jaissez faire, when 
presumably Government had nothing 
to say about business, are days that 
never existed, for Government has 
always had something to say about 
business. In the history of our own 
country we could go back if you wish 
no farther than, say, 1816, when the 
Government decided that certain 
manufacturing industries in the 
United States should not be allowed 
to collapse. At that time our first 
really protective tariff law was en- 
acted. We passed another in 1818, 
another in 1824, and another in 1828, 





and we have kept on passing tariff 
laws. 

We also decided that the railways 
shouldn’t be allowed to fight it out 
alone. We gave them the land grants, 
and later when the struggle among 
them became too acute, we created 
the ICC, at which they rebelled but 
which they now accept and accept 
gladly in spite of criticisms against 
particular rulings. 

There was a fight over the Federal 
Reserve Act which was enacted only 
thirty years ago. More recently there 
have been other controls, including 
the FCC, the FPC, and the SEC, and 
the rest of them. They are coming 
more and more rapidly and they are 
coming for powerful reasons. 

The trend is perfectly clear. Your 
emotions and mine may be against 
them. I know that when I was once 
called upon, as a member of a com- 
mittee, to appear before the SEC to 
show cause why that Commission 
should not issue against us what one 
of my students the other day called a 
“decease order,” I didn’t like it very 
well. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


When government control is over 
me, I don’t like it. When it is over 
you, you don’t like it. But the time 
has come when we realize, as a com- 
munity, that there are many difh- 
culties faced by business men, by 
workers, by all of us for which we in- 
dividually are not entirely respon- 
sible and which are often largely be- 
yond our control, and as each group 
gets into difficulty, it turns to the 
Government for help, to the RFC, 
for example, or to some other agency. 

We are facing a period in which 
those controls are upon us. For my 
own part I have refused flatly to as- 
sociate myself with movements that 
are designed merely to strike out 
blindly against that movement, but 
have instead urged that all of us see 
what we can do to make sure that, as 


these controls are increased and as: 


we turn to Government more and 
more, our Government shall be 
forced to conduct its controls, its 
supervision, in an efficient, effective 
way that will not be harmful to busi- 
ness and that will interfere in the 
least possible degree with what we 
all are anxious to preserve, the right 
to run our affairs as much as pos- 
sible in the way we see fit. 
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Due to the difficulty of replacing tools 
ssential to war production, the application 
of control methods to the physical han- 
dling of tools and inventory records of 
uch tools assumes unusual importance. 
The accountant shares with the engineer 
astatus of prime responsibility in the ap- 
plication of tool control. The engineer's 
sponsibility applies to the design and 
use of the tool—that of the accountant to 
the accurate accounting of inventory and 
the allocation of tool expense to the proper 
departments. 

The accountant will therefore find it ad- 
vantageous to be familiar with various 
control systems available, their purpose 
and operation, so that he may intelligently 
advise management and correlate his ac- 
tivities with those of the engineer. 


TooL CONTROL 


One of the mistakes that management 
commonly makes is disregard of tool con- 
trol. It can be costly. Now as never before, 
atool saved is a tool earned. 

Tools are a valuable investment in your 
plant today and extremely difficult to re- 
place due to material shortages and the 
lick of skilled workmen to produce new 
tools, With the unusual demand upon 
tools and their use by new and inexperi- 
enced operators, tool control is a neces- 
sity. Tools should be preserved. They 
should be guarded against loss. They 
should be kept in working shape and 
handled carefully. Proper tools are neces- 
sary for quality manufacturing. They gov- 
em the speed of the work to be accom- 
plished and have a direct influence on 
factory costs. 

Lack of tool control, or inefficient ad- 
ministration of control measures adopted, 
esults in loss of worker's productive 
time, idle machine hours, production de- 
lays, increased defective production, 
higher production costs and excessive in- 
vestment in costly material. 

When plant executives really begin to 
fidence concern over tool expense they 
usually proceed to have an all-over plant 
ventory of tools taken. This inventory 
too often reveals the fact that many tools 
ae lying here and there throughout the 
plant and not being put to use. A number 
of these may be just the tools a worker 
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needs for a particular job. But upon call- 
ing at the tool crib, he is told the tool is 
“out of stock.” There being no record of 
tools charged out, or of their activity, some 
one orders more of that particular tool, 
building up an excessive inventory. That 
is lack of tool control. In many actual 
cases when a factory-wide tool inventory 
has been taken, engineers have found that 
three times as many tools were on hand as 
were necessary. 

Take such an inventory in your own 
plant. It will be illuminating. It will show 
you what lack of control has done for you 
and where some of your profits have gone. 

Many plants have affirmed a saving of 
at least 50% in tool investment after con- 
trol has been installed. Control discourages 
the misplacing of tools which results in 
their loss within the plant. Control checks 
the misappropriation of tools which ac- 
counts for considerable losses in many 
plants. The temptation is removed when 
all tools issued from stock must be ac- 
counted for. While it is true that a tool 
may be “borrowed” for possible use in a 
worker's own home, with every intention 
of returning it—many of them never come 
back when the plant has no trace of their 
whereabouts. Misappropriations are leaks 
which should be promptly plugged and 
eliminated as far as is humanly possible. 
Remove temptations. Tool control will do 
it. 

Breakage and damage of tools may re- 
sult from either faults in the tools or lack 
of knowledge of their use. On the other 
hand, breakage traceable to careless han- 
dling, may be attributed to the employee’s 
lack of interest in his work or in his com- 
pany. An employee should use the tools 
entrusted to his care just as carefully as 
though they were his own tools in which 
he takes great pride. Tool control sets the 


careful worker apart from the careless one. 

Coincident with all foregoing advan- 
tages, effective control provides for an ac- 
curate and perpetual inventory; reduces 
waiting time in the securing of tools; 
shows where tools are located and their 
activity; furnishes data on tool perform- 
ance; is a check on purchasing and fur- 
nishes information for the allocation of 
expense to various departments; provides 
maintenance so that tools are always ready 
for service. 

Tool control, bringing all these advan- 
tages and opportunities for savings, is not 
costly to achieve. The question is—how can 
you afford to be without it? 

Let us consider the essential character- 
istics of efficient tool control. The tool 
category consists of dies, tools, jigs and 
fixtures and other adjuncts to the process- 
ing of materials. These are stored for safe 
keeping, inventory and convenience in the 
tool crib. The crib should be located as 
near as possible to the center of demand. 
Consider the floor plan of a tool room 
service and brass shop of a large manu- 
facturer. (See illustration “A’’.) 

A central crib is manifestly the most 
economical to operate and where mass 
production is in effect, the one crib may 
serve a large area. However as delivery 
activities increase and greater travel is 
involved, economy may better be served by 
the use of sub cribs located in other es- 
sential areas. Such separate stocks would 
of necessity somewhat increase tool in- 
vestment, but this would be compensated 
for in the added facility afforded. 


STORAGE FACILITIES AND FLooR LAYOUT 
Storage facilities should be provided by 


the use of flexible equipment made up of 
shelving, bins, racks and drawers in ac- 





desirable in this wartime period. 





CUTTING DOWN “TOOLING-UP”? 

Savings up to 50 per cent. in plant tool investment are possible ac- 
cording to this study in cost-saving tool control methods, made by the 
George S. May Business Foundation, a 
voted to research and reports in the interest of business management.” 
Savings of any size are important at any time; they are particularly 
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Exhibit. A 
FLOOR PLAN-Tool Room Service and Brass Shop 


cordance with the type of tools to be 
stored. All aisles should be a minimum of 
three feet to afford accessibility. 

Service should be exclusively through a 
window, the door being used only for the 
entrance of crib employees and for the 
movement of large equipment. A wide 
shelf should be provided at the window 
and a bench placed at the left of the win- 
dow where returned tools are kept un- 
til they are put back into stock. 

The most active tools should be stored 
nearest to the service window. Similar 
types of tools should be segregated and 
stored in the same section or group of 
sections. The various sizes of specific tools 
should be stored in sequence to facilitate 
storing and service. 

Heavy tools should be stored on the 
shelf nearest waist height to facilitate lift- 
ing and handling. Light weight tools 
should be stored on the higher or lower 
shelves. Each section of bins and shelving 
should be lettered A, B, C, etc., and each 
individual bin or shelf numbered 1-2-3, 
etc., consecutively. 

Provision should be afforded for reserve 
stock and for tools which must be safe- 
guarded in a special section provided with 
a door which may be locked. After the lo- 
cation and layout of the crib has been 
carefully determined, plans must be laid 
to number and identify the various tools 
for facility of storage and inventory pur- 
poses. 


MARKING OF TOOLS FOR IDENTIFICATION 


All standard tcols should be provided 
with proper identification marks. Many 
different methods are employed. In some 
cases the manufacturer's identifying 
marks are used. Sometimes special mark- 
ings or tags are used to denote bin num- 
ber as an aid in putting tools back in stock 





where they belong. Straight numbering 
systems, decimal systems and mnemonic 
systems of numbering and classifying are 
used dependent upon the requirements in- 
volved. 

Whatever system is used, marking for 
identification is a valuable aid in issuing or 
returning tools at the crib. 


Toot Group CLASSIFICATION 


Similar types of tools should be stored in 
sections of the crib which are adjoining. 
A guide for such classification follows— 


Abrading Tools—Tools for filing, 
grinding, sharpening and scraping. Files 
should be kept wrapped in original oiled 
wrappers until used. 

Punches and Dies—Used for blanking, 
perforating and forming. 

Holding, Leveling and Trimming De- 
vices—Bolts, blocks, clamps, dogs, center 
jaws, jacks, knees, parallels, tool holders, 
V blocks, milling nut and turning arbors, 
sockets and sleeves. 

Boring, Drilling, Reaming and Tapping 
Tools—All tools which remove metal 
from the interior. 

Chisels, Figures, Letters and Hammers 
—Tools that work by striking or being 
struck. 

Fixtures, Jigs, and Templates, for dupli- 
cation work. 

Measuring Tools—Calipers, gages, gage 
blocks indicators, levels, squares, scales. 
(Precision. ) 

Paring or Turning Tools—Tools that 
remove metal from the surface by cutting, 
excluding milling tools, such as threading 
Tools and Dies. 

Milling Cutters—Angular, Convex, 
Concave Hollow and Solid End Mills, In- 
sett Teeth, Side Milling Cutters, Gear 
Cutters, Hobs, Coarse Tooth Milling Cut- 
ters and Slotting Saws. 
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Slotting Tools—Hack saws and special 
blades. 

Wrenches. (Rotation) Open End 
Socket, Monkey, Stillson, Tap and Reamer 
Extension and Oregon Wrenches, 

Special Tools—Broaching, Bending. 
Forcing and Cutting Tools. 


Toot Room PERSONNEL 


Tool room personnel must be carefully 
chosen. The requirements of the work are 
not within the capabilities of an ordinary 
clerk. The one in charge must Possess tact 
and diplomacy—he must have the ability 
to “get along” with men. He must be able 
to handle details accurately. He should 
have the experience of knowing how the 
tools are used, their part in production, 
He should be able to plan his work for 
quick and efficient cooperation with pro. 
duction to make sure that the proper tools 
are ready at the necessary time and place. 
He should have a knowledge of what 
proper condition means in tools and how 
such proper condition may be maintained. 
He must be of an orderly nature so that 
the tool room is always an example of 
‘good housekeeping.’”” He must see that 
the tools are returned to their proper 
places as quickly as possible. He must be 
thoroughly responsible, as valuable equip- 
ment is entrusted to his care. He must see 
to it that the control system governing the 
issuance and return of tools is rigidly ad- 
hered to. He can do much to cut tool costs 
by building up cooperation on the part of 
fellow employees. He occupies an im- 
portant position which demands unusual 
qualifications. 

In standard production the necessary 
tools may be pre-determined for produc- 
tion, by the engineering department, and 
prepared for use in advance. They may 
then be delivered to the worker on call 
at the crib window or delivered direct to 
the workers on the job along with the 
necessary instructions. Delivery of tools 
direct to the worker can save much valua- 
ble time if planned in advance. In this 
case, a copy of the tool list involved ac- 
companies the delivery of the tools to the 
worker. 

Where specialized jobs are in progress 
and tool requirements vary, high grade 
workmen are capable of analyzing theit 
own needs and making the proper req 
uisition for the necessary tools. 


Various CONTROL SYSTEMS IN USE 
In considering control systems which 


may be available, we have selected five 
methods of control for discussion, namely 
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]. The single check system 

2. The double check system 

3. The triplicate slip system 

4, Electric machine recording 
5. Plate charge ticket printing 


The single and double check systems 
have been steadily losing in acceptance, 
for they do not furnish adequate record- 
ing and control of tools. They have been 
atensively used, and their use has con- 
tributed considerably to the general situa- 
ion of loose control of tools in industry. 

The triplicate slip system is gaining in 
favor, for it furnishes adequate recording 
and control of tools. The last two men- 
tioned systems are rather new contribu- 
tions to efficient methods of controlling 
tools. 

Our analysis, therefore, provides a com- 
parison of the oldest attempt in industry 
tocontrol tools, as exemplified in the single 
and double check systems, with the more 
modern triplicate slip system and machine 
handling of charge tickets. 

These various control systems will be 
discussed in order, as follows: 


1. SINGLE CHECK SYSTEM 


In this system metal checks or cardboard 
tags are used. When a tool is issued the 
worker's check is hung on a rack, and when 
the tool is returned in good condition the 
check is returned to the worker. 

This system is slowly but surely going 
out of date. This is due to the fact that the 
ystem affords but little control and ren- 
ders no accurate accounting of tools. Checks 
may easily be knocked off the hooks and 
lost. They may in error be placed on the 
wrong hooks. This system provides for no 
record of how long a tool has been out or 
the activity of the tool. For these reasons 
itdoes not meet adequate control require- 
ments. 


2, THE DOUBLE CHECK SYSTEM 


Hete also, metal checks or cardboard 
tags are used. A check is placed in the bin 
from which the tool has been removed, 
showing the workman’s number. A check 
filed in the bin bearing the tool identifica- 
tion is then removed from the bin and 
hung on the crib board under the work- 
man's number. This system is open to the 
ame objections that apply to the single 
check system. 


3. TRIPLICATE SLIP SYSTEM 

In the use of this system certain physical 
‘quipment is required. This involves the 
se of racks on which spring clips are 
placed to cover each tool in stock and an- 
other tack providing for spring clips for 
fach workman under his clock number. 





They may be designed to require a mini- 
mum of wall space and may be locked for 
safe keeping. 

This system provides for the making out 
of triplicate signed copies of a tool order 
when tools are wanted. (See Exhibit C.) 
One copy is placed behind the clip for the 
tool in the rack, one copy goes on the clip 
for the workman and one copy is given to 
the workman. 

When the tool is returned the workman 
receives his signed slip and the third copy 
is held for record of tool activity. This ac- 
tivity is entered on a perpetual inventory 
card of each tool, kept in the clip under 
the tool number. 

The system also provides for a Dull and 
Damaged Tool Report, made out in tripli- 
cate for the efficient handling of such tools. 
Special provision may be made for the 
necessary control of kits and sets of tools 
made up for special machines or jobs in 
the form of tool lists, but the basis of the 
system is the charge slip made out in tripli- 
cate which we have illustrated. 

Providing definite control of tool activ- 
ities, as it does, the triplicate slip system is 
receiving wide acceptance in industry. 


4. TOOL CONTROL MACHINE 


A new development for industrial tool 
control is embodied in an electrically op- 
erated control device. This records charge- 
outs without ‘‘red tape’’ and saves produc- 
tion time frequently lost in crib tie-ups. 
It encourages the rapid return of tools, 
more careful handling, and eliminates er- 
rors. The machine prints two receipts and 
carries, on a tape, a running record of 
transactions. 

The Tool Crib Clerk refers to the index 
panel for the number of the tool wanted, 
sets up the tool, employee number and date 
on the machine by use of proper keys, 
presses the motor bar and two tickets are 
printed along with the running record on 
the tape within the machine. The employee 
requesting the tool signs the original 
ticket. The original is filed under the em- 
ployee number in the Employee Ticket 
File, and the duplicate is placed in the bin 
ticket holder. 

When the tool is returned the signed 
original is given to the employee indicating 
that his responsibility has ended. The 
duplicate is held for later analysis of tool 
activity. If the tool should be returned in 
a damaged condition, the duplicate copy 
goes to the Broken or Damaged Tool file 
where it is held until the tool is disposed 
of, replaced or repaired. 

This system is practical in that it as- 
sures legibility of records and eliminates 
multiplicity of forms. Setting up the in- 
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formation in a visible manner on the ma- 
chine before printing the tickets assures 
accuracy. 


5. SYSTEM OF PRINTING CHARGE 
TICKETS FROM PLATES 


A well known equipment manufacturer, 
who for many years has furnished industry 
with efficient methods of controlling pur- 
chasing, store-keeping and inventory, parts 
production, job costs, payroll, shipping, ac- 
counts receivable and mailing, now con- 
tributes, also, effective control equipment 
for tool making and the efficient operation 
of tool cribs. 

This system provides metal plates to 
carry the employee’s name, number, and 
department number. The employee's sig- 
nature also shows on the plate for identi- 
fication purposes. A plate is also provided 
for each tool in stock. From these plates 
are printed labels for the bins, an index 
card for each tool and an index card for 
each employee. 

Two-part issue cards are prepared from 
the tool plate and placed in the bins with 
the tools. These cards have space on the 
Tool File copy for printing thereon the em- 
ployee’s number, name and date. The em- 
ployee file copy has space for imprinting 
the receipt to be signed by the employee 
and bears the full description of the tool 
as shown on the Tool File copy. The re- 
ceipt part of the employee copy is per- 
forated for easy removal. When a tool is 
issued the employee signs the receipt sec- 
tion of his card. The tool half then is filed 
behind the tool index card and the em- 
ployee half is placed behind the employee 
index card. 

When the tool is returned the card is 
pulled from the employee file, the receipt 
stub is detached and given to the employee 
and the remaining portion is retained to 
clear the Tool Card File. This system as- 
sures positive legibility of all tool records. 

In the case of systems where the em- 
ployee is given a charge slip covering tools 
in his possession he is usually provided 
with a spring clip which may be attached 
to his bench, machine, or tool box. Such 
clips afford a definite place for the keeping 
of charge slips until the tool involved is 
returned. 


MASTER RECORD ForRM 


Regardless of what system of control is 
used, a master record should be main- 
tained. (See Exhibit “B.”’) This record is 
compiled by the tool or engineering de- 
partment to cover all tools purchased or 
manufactured. It provides space for the 
name of the tool, the tool number, drawing 
number, order or list number, description, 























Exhibit 8 
MASTER TOOL, JIG AND FIXTURE RECORD 


use (operation on what part, also opera- 
tion number and numbers specifying ma- 
chines on which the tool can be used), 
date ordered, quantity and manufacturing 
data. 

When ordered tools are completed or re- 
ceived, the date is entered, also the unit 
cost and total cost for the number of 
tools in the lot. At this time tools will be 
entered in the right hand section of the 
card. This serves as a perpetual inventory 
of the reserve stock of tools. If tools are 
placed in the reserve stock rather than the 
working stock the date they are put into 
reserve is entered, also the quantity and 
new total number of these tools in the 
reserve stock. 

When a tool is taken from reserve stock 
and placed in working stock, entries will be 
made in the reserve stock inventory sec- 
tion of the card taking the tool out of 
reserve and putting it into stock. 

On the reverse of the card is entered any 
pertinent information concerning the 
manufacturing of the tool. 


INSPECTION OF TOOLS 


For the inspection of tools as they are 
returned to the crib, permissible wear limits 
should carefully be set up as a guide in 
determining whether or not a tool should 
be subject to further regrinding. Consid- 
ering these wear limits, the tool room at- 
tendant or tool inspector should be quali- 
fied to pass on the condition of the tool 
for further use. It should be a matter of 
great concern if any dull or damaged tool 
finds its way back into stock without the 
necessary steps being taken to put it into 
usable condition. Precision measuring in- 
struments will of necessity be checked with 
established standards. For such inspections, 
gages and special equipment may be 
necessary to assure the satisfactory condi- 
tion of all tools in stock, but they save their 
cost many times over. 

Tool kits or tool lists in the possession 
of workmen for any length of time should 
also be inspected at intervals to determine 
completeness and condition. 
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Periodical inspections of all tool room 
operations are also required to insure effi- 
cient operation of tool control. These in- 
spections should concern the housekeep- 
ing in the crib, the service, the inventory, 
the handling routine and the condition of 
the tools in general. 

Frequently the responsibility of such a 
periodical check is placed with the execu- 
tive in charge of production. He, accord- 
ingly, is constantly familiar with the condi- 
tions surrounding tool service and is 
enabled to see that unusual production de- 
lays do not occur from this activity. 


DEPRECIATION 


Methods of taking depreciation vary. In 
some cases the cost of tools is charged off 
as incurred. In other cases, the tools which 
may be classified as exceedingly short- 
lived are charged off at once and those de- 
noted as of longer life may be depreciated 
and charged off in a period which might 
not exceed two years, according to an esti- 
mate of their serviceability. Special tools 
necessary to produce a specific job should 
be charged to the job. Accounting must as- 
sume some responsibility in the equable 
and logical application of depreciation. 


Cost OF MAINTENANCE 


The cost of repairs and maintenance of 
tools is usually charged to the department 
using the tool. When replacement becomes 
necessary through wearing out or breakage, 
the department using the tool is charged 
with the remaining inventory value of the 
tool. The replacing tool then goes into the 
inventory asset account. Accountants must 
see to it that these charges are correct, and 


properly applied. 
Too. TURNOVER REPORTS 


To guide in the purchasing of tools and 
to furnish information as to their effi- 
ciency, a monthly report of tool activity 
should be prepared. With this should go a 
report on damaged and broken tools, so 
itemized as to establish responsibility. If 
such reports are put to use by all depart- 
ments concerned in tool operation, valued 
economies may be effected immediately. 


INVENTORY REDUCTION 


Little-used tools should be kept only in 
a central crib and no duplicates need be 
kept in sub cribs. Production planning 
should see that the proper tools are avail- 
able for the job and that expensive tools 





[COMPANY NAME | 
TOOL ORDER No. 


Date aed 
Pay Roll No....... ane TOOH NO. nooner Eee 
_QuAN | SIZE KIND OF TOOL 0 
< } Ea. wb . 


DEFECTIVE TOOL REMARKS | 





TOOL TENDER NOTE: iF THIS TOOL 1S NOT LOCATED IN YOUR 
cre, Fit OUT THE FOLLOWING SPACE ae 





REFER TO CHARGETO 





CRIB NO. CRIB NO. — | 


WORKMAN NOTE. THIS TOOL IS IN YOUR CHARGE UNTIL IT IS 
RETURNED. IF LOST IT WILL BE CHARGED TO You 
KEEP THIS SLIP UNTIL TOOL IS RETURNED. 

THEN EXCHANGE IT FOR YOUR WHITE SLIP. he wT ts 





Signed . 


Sikh Pe es crvrereenren nen amr 
Exhibit C 


TOOL ORDER FORM — 3 Copies (white, yellow, pink) 
Used in Triplicate Slip System 























are not required in any two departments at 
the one and same time. Provision should be 
made for the return of tools as soon as 
the operator has finished using them. 
Quick inspection and maintenance must be 
provided for tools as they are returned to 
stock. The number of special tools should 
be cut down as much as possible and 
standard tools utilized to the utmost ex- 
tent. The engineering department must 
closely scrutinize the activity record of 
tools, their serviceability and use by the 
workmen, so that greatest possible service 
is derived from the tools. 

From such an analysis, improvement in 
the design and use of the tools is often in- 
dicated and achieved. Furthermore, the in- 
formation derived from the activity report 
aids in the control of tool inventory. It is 
far more practical and economical to adapt 
present tools to current jobs, if possible, 
than to secure or make new tools. Obso- 
lescence must be watched constantly, and 
items of doubtful value eliminated from 
inventory. 


CONTROL OF TOOL CosTs 


Tool expense should be put on a bud- 
get just as other expenses are controlled in 
a plant. Each foreman must assume a fe- 
sponsibility for exceeding his budget on 
tool expense. Such excesses should be 
analyzed as to cause, and corrected. Ac- 
counting provides for the budgeting of 
tool expense and furnishes proper infor- 
mation to enable comparison of the budget 
with the actual expense. 

Modern job shop practice includes tool 
costs in estimating a job—thus such costs 
are charged to the job. In this way, tool in- 
ventories are not unduly inflated and ficti- 
tious costs are not built up. 

A campaign of education helps to reduce 
tool costs. Frequent damaging and break- 
ing of tools, when the fault is not in the 


(Please turn to page 450) 
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Like most other manufacturing con- 
gms, Allen-Bradley today is devoting its 
entire energy to the manufacture of equip- 
ment that will help conclude this war 
just as rapidly and as completely as pos- 
ible. We, as sub-contractors, are engaged 
in building electrical control apparatus 
and radio parts, a condition which has 
led to substantial increases in the size of 
our payroll—approximately 100% over 
just four or five years ago. 

Not only has our payroll accounting 
ystem absorbed this increase in volume 
without undue trouble, but it also has 
been able to provide answers to Federal 
Old Age Benefit Tax, Victory Tax, War 
Bond deductions and other new record- 
keeping problems which have arisen since 
the system was installed. 

The primary records of the Payroll De- 
partment are kept on addressograph plates 
which show the employee’s name, social 
security number, rate and standard de- 
ductions from payroll—such as group in- 
surance, Christmas Club, Defense Bonds, 
etc. The information is arranged so that 
parts of it can be blanked out. All the 
records, including payroll register, pay 
checks, and absent-man cards, are pre- 
pared by imprinting with the addresso- 
graph so there is no problem of inaccurate 
copying. The time cards or absent-man 
catds are prepared for the timekeeper by 
imprinting the name and clock number on 
each card before the start of the payroll 
period. The pay checks and payroll regis- 
ter are all run off the week before the pay- 
roll is prepared. 

Our payroll accounting begins with 
two records, the time cards, which show 
total time at work, and the job cards, 
which show the time spent at different 
jobs. The job cards are prepared by the 
Timekeeping Department for both direct 
labor and expense labor (including ex- 
cess overtime) and show job number, 
clock number, the operation on which 
the work was done, and the total time 





spent on the operation. These cards are 
sent to the Payroll Department from 
time to time during the payroll period 
and are sorted by clock number. 

Time cards, or what we call absent- 
man cards, are sent to the ‘Payroll Depart- 
ment after the close of the payroll period. 
They show a record of hours actually 
worked by days—in periods of tenths of 
an hour. Job card time totals are recon- 





| Mechanized Accounting Procedures 


By A. F. North 


ciled on calculating machines with the 
totals appearing on the absent-man cards. 
The absent-man cards are then addresso- 
graphed on the upper edge (See Fig. I— 
next page) with the man’s pay rate and 
his standard deductions—group insurance, 
Christmas Club, War Bonds, and such. 
Variable information such as bonus rate, 
amount of straight time, amount of over- 
time, etc., is manually noted on the edge. 

With the aid of a typewriting comput- 
ing machine, we are now ready to figure 
and post Pay Check, Absent-Man Card, 
Employee’s Statement of Earnings and 
Deductions, and Payroll Register in one 
operation, and, at the same time, extend 
the job cards. As can be seen in Figure 1, 
the check is in two parts—the check it- 
self and the fold-over employee's state- 
ment which has carbon spot on the back. 
The absent-man card is inserted between 
these two parts of the check so that the 
upper edge on which the rate, bonus, 
hours and deduction information appear 
can be seen by the operator as these forms, 
together with the journal, are in the 
machine. 

Before the check and absent-man cards 
are inserted in the machine, the indi- 
vidual job cards are extended by the fol- 
lowing operation. The worker's rate (in- 
creased by department bonus, if any) is 
entered in the machine and the operator 
multiplies it by the work periods indicated 
on each job card, the machine making the 
computation and printing the results suc- 
cessively on each card, the cards being 
inserted one at a time into a chute on the 
left-hand side of the machine carriage. 
The total of all such extensions for that 
man is automatically accumulated by the 
machine and is cleared out in the “Dis- 
tributed to Cost’’ column on the Journal. 
This operation eliminates the problem of 
rating each job card. 


TOTAL Pay COMPUTATIONS 


The check and time card are then in- 
serted into the machine, and reading from 
the top edge of the absent-man card, the 
operator next enters and prints the total 
periods worked and multiplies that figure 
by the man’s rate to produce the total 
regular pay. She then multiplies the regu- 
lar earnings by the bonus rate to deter- 
mine the amount of bonus dollars, which 
prints in its proper column. Overtime pay 
is mechanically extended in a manner 
similar to regular pay, after which the 
total of regular, bonus and overtime pay, 
automatically accumulated by the ma- 
chine, is printed in the Total Pay column. 

The operator then enters and prints the 
various deductions, such as F.0.A.B. Tax, 
Victory Tax, Insurance, War Bond de- 
ductions, etc., the machine making the 
various subtractions and arriving at a net 
earnings figure which is printed in the 
Net Check column. Again referring to 
Figure 1, it can be seen that this Net 
Check amount prints only on the check and 
journal. All other information appearing 
on the check, as man’s name, Social Se- 
curity number, period’ ending, etc., has 
been addressographed prior to the start 
of the payroll posting routine as explained 
earlier. 

The Payroll Journal is written and to- 
taled by departments, and proof of cor- 
rect posting to each sheet is established 
by adding totals of Deductions to Total 
of Net Checks. If that sum equals the 
total amount in the Total Pay Column, 
and if the latter figure equals within a 
cent or two (allowing for the giving and 
taking of half cents in extending job 
cards), the total in the “Distributed to 
Cost” column, we know that all rates 
have been extended correctly, that the to- 
tal periods on the job cards agree with 
the total periods on the absent-man cards, 
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KEEPING PACE WITH CHANGES | 


The problem of keeping accounting procedures attuned to war- 
stimulated changes in a company’s operations is no small matter. In 
this article, Mr. North, Treasurer and Controller of the Allen-Bradley 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, discusses his firm’s experiences in 

| payroll, accounts receivable and accounts payable accounting. Mr. 
| North is a member of the Controllers Institute of America and Vice- 
President of the Milwaukee Control of the Institute. 
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and that the distribution of labor costs 
agree with the payroll figures. 

Job cards are then sorted as to produc- 
tive labor, capital and expense and by de- 
partments within each of those groups for 
compilation of the various reports. 

Allen-Bradley workers are paid bi- 
weekly on Friday for the period ending 
the previous Saturday at midnight. Time 
cards start coming into the Payroll De- 
partment on Monday morning, and, as a 
tule, the payroll is completed and bal- 
anced by the close of business Thursday. 


INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS RECORD 


After the pay checks have been com- 
pleted, the machine operator, using the 
absent-man cards as the media, prepares 
the Individual Earnings Record for each 
worker, a job which is completed and bal- 
anced in one day’s time. Information 
shown on the Earnings Records includes 
Earnings by Pay Period, Earnings-To- 
Date, Current Victory Tax, Total Victory 
Tax-To-Date, and Date of Pay Period. 
These postings are made on the regular 
payroll accounting machine, and the rec- 
ords thus created are complete pay “his- 
tories” of each worker. Naturally, one of 
their principal values is in facilitating the 
preparation of Social Security and Vic- 
tory Tax reports to the government. 

The U. S. Quarterly Social Security 
Report—SS1B—trequires that we report 





FIGURE 1 























Job cards are extended and the payroll register, absent man card, employee's statement of 
earnings and deductions, and pay check are prepared in one continuous operation. All ex- 
tensions are made mechanically and the results are printed with the total key. 


individual: employee’s quarterly earnings. 
This also necessitates keeping track of 
when the employee’s earnings reach the 
$3,000 mark so that the 1% deduction is 
stopped. This earnings record card which 
shows the cumulative earnings is watched 
and when an individual’s earnings are 
within another pay check of $3,000 mark, 
they are offset and the amount necessary 
to make $3,000 is calculated and the tax 
figured and is used on the next check, 
and then this individual’s addressograph 
plate is marked “Paid” near the Social 
Security Number so the operator knows 
no further deductions are necessary for 
the Social Security Tax that year. 

For reporting the quarterly earnings, 
the card can be used directly for the first 
quarter, the name being run off on the 
form SS1B with the addressograph. After 
that the quarterly earnings are computed 
by running a trial balance of the cards on 
the bookkeeping machine, and in addi- 
tion to showing the cumulative balance at 
the end of the quarter in question, the 
earnings up to the end of the prior 
quarter are inserted in the machine and 
subtracted automatically with the result 
that the last quarter’s earnings are printed 
in the last column of the trial balance. 
These amounts can then be transferred to 
the Form SS1B. 

The records for War Bond deductions 
are also kept on this machine. 





The principal advantages of our ac- 
counts receivable accounting system are 
(1) Postings of both charges and credits 
are made and balanced currently during 
the month, so that at the month-end there 
are only current postings to make, in- 
stead of postings for the entire month; 
(2) Related records—statement, ledger 
and proof journal—are written and bal- 
anced in one operation and (3) Being 
machine-written, all forms are neat and 
easy to read. 

Posting copies of customers’ invoices, 
accompanied by an adding machine proof 
tape, come into the Accounting Depart- 
ment from the Cost Department daily. 
These are sorted alphabetically by ledgers 
in the Accounting Department (there be- 
ing twelve ledgers) and are totaled to 
provide control figures to which subse- 
quent machine postings must balance. 
The grand total for all twelve ledgers 
must agree with the tape total provided 
by the Cost Department. 

As payments are received from cus- 
tomers they are checked with the ledger 
account, and if they agree the items paid 
are stamped with a dating stamp imme- 
diately after the item on the ledger s0 
that as far as payments are concerned, 
the ledger is up-to-date. Cash slips also 
are made out and are later sorted alpha- 
betically and taped. The deposit slip is 
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mn on this machine—the original copy 
being the bank deposit slip showing only 
the amount and name on the check; the 
copy being our cash deposit book which 
shows in addition discount allowed and 
total credit to accounts receivable ledger. 
These totals must agree with the totals of 
the taped cash slips. 

As soon as a sufficient number of in- 
yoice copies and cash slips have been ac- 
cumulated, the ledger accounts are stuffed, 
and posting to statement, ledger and 
journal begins, the posting interval de- 
pending entirely upon the volume of in- 
voices and cash slips. If it is great, they 
may be posted every day or two; if it is 
not so large, postings may wait four or 
fve days. 

Inserting ledger and statement in the 
machine, the operator first picks up the 
old balance of the account, following 
which she types in the date and the in- 
voice number. The amount of charge or 
credit is entered and printed, the ma- 
chine automatically computing the new 
balance on the account. 

The machine automatically accumulates 
totals of Charges, Credits and Balances, 
and these are printed on the proof sheets 
at the end of each ledger run. They must 
balance with the pre-determined adding 
machine totals by ledgers. Balancing by 
ledgers localizes possible errors and 
speeds balancing and mailing of state- 
ments. (Figure 2) 

Monthly statements are sent to cus- 
tomers. As soon as the last group of 
postings to a ledger have been completed 
and balanced, the statements for that 
ledger are ‘pulled’ and mailed without 
waiting for the other ledgers to be com- 
pleted. With three to four thousand ac- 
counts on our books, and with a sizeable 
number of postings made to each 
monthly, the reduction of month-end 
work to the mere posting and balancing 
of the last invoice-cash slip group is an 
immeasurable help in getting out state- 
ments promptly and also avoiding a 
troublesome month-end ‘‘peak”’ condition. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE PROCEDURE 


Our accounts payable system consists 
of two parts—the distribution ledger 
which takes care of the distribution of 
the purchase items to the proper cost cate- 
gories and the remittance advices which 
are used instead of accounts payable 
ledger, as both the invoices, credit or 
debit memos and cash are all posted to 
the remittance advice, and as the remit- 
tance advices are filed alphabetically by 
vendors, together with the invoices they 
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Customer's statement and ledger account, and a proof journal are prepared simultaneously. 


constitute in effect an accounts payable 
ledger. As we pay our accounts promptly 
and do not pay any of them in install- 
ments, we could see no reason for run- 
ning the actual ledger. 

In our accounts payable procedure, 
vendors’ invoices and copies of Allen- 
Bradley purchase orders and receiving re- 
ports are sent to the Accounting Depart- 
ment, together with the tape of totals, 


which is used as a control to which the 
subsequent postings of the Accounts Pay- 
able Department must balance. After in- 
voices, receiving reports and purchase 

orders have been reconciled, postings to * 
accounts payable records begin. Our sys- 
tem also takes care of both the distribu- 
tion ledger and the remittance advices in 
one posting, as can be seen by Figure 3. 


(Please turn to page 450) 
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FIGURE III 


Distribution to expense ledgers is made as the remittance advice is prepared. A proof jour- 


nal of Accounts Payable transactions is obtained as a by-product. 








We controllers have a problem which 
may stab our own organizations in the 
back, in the same way the Japanese sneak- 
attacked Pearl Harbor, under cover of 
pretended friendship. Our own seeming 
“friend” is the prevalent use of cus- 
tomers’ special forms requiring staggering 
losses in time, materials and efficiency. 

In big companies, such war-time waste 
is apparent at once. For example, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company reports that they must individ- 
ually type 9,000 to 10,000 customer forms 
each month, each form requiring from 
one to eleven copies, with an average of 
four. If billing on special forms could 
be avoided, it would release the equiva- 
lent of five expert invoice typists in West- 
inghouse for full-time war-time account- 
ing work. Naturally, other savings would 
accrue in materials, use of office machin- 
ery and the like. 

While a big company by its size makes 
clear an evil of this sort, the significant 
gain will be ridding the thousands of 
small companies all over the country 
from the hidden burden of making out 
50 or 100 special customer forms a month. 
Already several companies have discon- 
tinued the practice with large savings to 
the seller, and only trifling inconvenience 
to the buyer. 

It is difficult for the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America to urge simplified billing 
by Government and municipal agencies, 
while many of its own members demand 
that the seller bill them on special in- 
voices. 

For years governmental agencies have 
required industry to bill them on special 
official forms. Controllers know the waste 
in time and effort involved, and the 
benefits which would accrue if the prac- 
tice could be discontinued. There is no 
argument there, because we are all on the 
receiving end. However, until we can pre- 
sent a united front, and press forward 
with our own industries to get rid of the 
same internal evil, our case will always 
be weak. So let’s put our own house in 
order and then try to get the story across 
to the right governmental authorities. 

Some 50 Institute members were re- 
cently contacted regarding special forms, 


Disadvantages of Customers’ 
Special Forms 


By V. F. Covert 


either for their own or their customers’ 
use. The 26 replies received to date show 
that existing customers’ special invoices 
are reducing the efficiency of war work in 
industry. Disadvantages of the system far 
outweighed any advantages obtainable 
under present war conditions. Briefly sum- 
marized, the replies revealed: 


Many DISADVANTAGES TO THE VENDOR 


1—Wastes labor. Requires duplicate in- 
voicing first on the vendors’ own 
forms for internal clearance, and sec- 
ond, complete re-typing on customers’ 
forms. 

2—Delays mailing of invoice to the cus- 
tomer awaiting completion of billing 
on the vendor's own forms to pro- 
vide proper invoice reference for cus- 
tomers’ forms. The usual routine is to 
prepare customers’ forms the follow- 
ing day. This causes disputes in 
connection with the cash discount pe- 
riod. At the end of a month this may 
cause as much as a 30-day delay in the 
payment of a net bill not received in 
time for booking in the proper month 
by the purchaser. 

3—Increases verifying required to check 
the customers’ forms against the orig- 
inal billing for transpositions in 
amounts, order numbers, quantities, 
etc. 

4—Slows up typing, as typists are unfa- 
miliar with the customers’ forms, 
which in practically all cases are dras- 
tically different from the vendor's or- 
der or shipping paper used in pre- 
paring billing. 

5—Complicates office systems. With large 
organizations, it requires the mainte- 






nance of a supply of customers’ forms 
at all of their invoicing points, neces. 
sitating the use of additional filing 
cabinets and filing labor. 

6—Creates needless correspondence. Re- 
quires customer to return invoices with 
a letter or form when correct forms 
ave not used. This again causes addi- 
tional mailing expense and delay in 
payment for discount or regular Net 
30 Days basis. 


FEw ADVANTAGES FOR THE BUYER 


1—Supplies the required number of in- 

voice copies. (A request on the buyer's 

purchase order as to the required num- 

ber of invoices will accomplish the 

same purpose.) 

Furnishes all necessary information 

on invoices. 

3—Provides space for notations on appli- 
cable verification and distribution to 
accounts, thus eliminating the need 
for a rubber stamp. 





2 


Even these are not all net profit. For 
example, let us look at the advantages to 
the buyer in having the vendor use his 
special invoice forms. In the case of No. 
1, most large vendors supply two or three 
customer’s copies of invoices in their bill- 
ing sets, therefore, the only problem te- 
maining is to have the small vendor pro- 
vide extra copies. If the buyer requires 
more than three copies of an invoice, then 
as one controller in replying states, that 
company should look into its procedure, 
for it will no doubt find considerable sav- 
ings possible through more simplified in- 
ternal clearance control. 

In the case of advantage No. 2, prac- 

(Please turn to page 446) 





Institute. 





| A CALL FOR ACTION 


The problem of customers’ special forms, covered in a special re- 
port by the Committee on Technical Information and Research of The 
Controllers Institute in the October, 1942, issue of “The Controller,” 
| is discussed in this brief but challenging article by Mr. Covert, As- 
| sistant Controller of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Pittsburgh, and a director of the Pittsburgh Control of The 
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Control: Civilization’s Keystone 


Gathered here today, we chalk up the 
twelfth anniversary of our Institute’s 
founding. In a dozen short years we have 
experienced a great depression and a 
booming war prosperity, a nervous peace 
and a globe-girdling war. We have like- 
wise heard,-as off-stage noises accompany- 
ing the drama of these fateful years, the 
howling of the wolves of collectivism. 
Made bold by our wounds, they have put 
fear into the hearts of men and raised 
doubts as to the permanence of the bed- 
rock economic, social and political prin- 
ciples upon which our nation and our 
economy were founded. 

Yet despite all this, we have main- 
tained a relative but fundamental stability. 
Americans have not lost their grip on 
reality. In depression or boom, in peace 
or war, American common sense has re- 
jected the follies inherent in unsound 
doctrines which would destroy our coun- 
try. We have been ready to join those 
before us who have “stood at Armaged- 
don and battled for the Lord.” 

What special significance have these 
events for us as controllers ? 

A good answer, it seems to me, is this: 
we Americans have developed, over the 
years, a reservoir of control. 

Tested by adverse circumstances, we 
have drawn on the inner resources of 
character and discernment, on the tangi- 
ble assets of savings and experience, to 
hold the line. These resources, these as- 
sets, have been ours because of control. 

Control is the self-discipline that de- 
velops character, the intellectual candor 
that forges judgment, the habit of thrift 
that safeguards the future, the quest for 
efficiency that enables us to stay in busi- 
ness in the face of ever increasing de- 
mands on our earning power. Control 
transforms the savage into the co-opera- 
tive neighbor. Control—individual, corpo- 
rate or national—is the keystone in the 
atch of civilization. 

Personified, control can be many men, 
but it is, particularly, represented by those 
whose functional calling is the executive 
management of business, finance and in- 
dustry. 

On us, and those many others charged 
with the management of private enter- 
prise, rest great responsibilities. And with 
these we have commensurate opportunt- 
ties—the privilege of aiding in the build- 
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ing of a peaceful, prosperous and stable 
world order. 

The job begins with the individual. 
As he makes sound, personal contribu- 
tions, he contributes to the forward effort 
of the group, the state, the nation—and, 
thereby, to mankind’s progress toward 
betterment. 

Twelve years is but the ticking of a 
clock in the span of human existence. But 
it is too long for an unworthy effort or 
concept to survive. By that test we can 
say, modestly but with proof, of our In- 
stitute: 

It has been tested and found worthy. 

Its growth beyond a total of 2,000 care- 
fully chosen members; its high standing 
in the counsels of those in government; 
its respected rank in the fields of indus- 
try, commerce and finance; its many con- 
tributions to orderly processes and the 
establishment of sound controls—these 
are but a brief index of its proven worth. 

We meet here, under its auspices, to 
read the past, to analyze the present, to 
chart the future. The subjects in the 
printed program, the high caliber of our 
speakers, substantiate our desire to do so. 

These are thought-provoking sessions 
on the many phases of responsibility and 
knowledge that constitute controllership 
today; such as Social Security, War Con- 
tract Renegotiation and Termination, Se- 
curities and Exchange Administration, 
Postwar Problems of Industry, Taxation, 
Manpower Problems, Salary and Wage 
Stabilization, Ration Accounting, Pension 
Plans, Federal Reports and Question- 
naires. 

Every controller must be deeply con- 
cerned about each of these subjects. And 
such broad interests are the bench-marks 
which indicate the scope of your work as 
controllers. 


You are here—and I am sure your fel- 
low corporate executives want you to be 
here—because the modern controller has 
progressed far beyond the status held by 
the old chief clerk with the iron-rimmed 
spectacles who had no voice in manage- 
ment plans. That progress has taken place 
during the lifetime of all of us gathered 
here. 

Controllership today is a definite, re- 
sponsible part of corporate executive man- 
agement. Able controllership—in a time 
of 90 per cent. excess profits taxes, rene- 
gotiation and termination complexities, 
and other like problems—is the best as- 
surance to stockholders, to employees, to 
creditors, and to customers that the future 
of the corporate capital structure will be 
guarded in the interest of a sound national 
economy. 

As your President, during the past 
twelve months, it has been my privilege 
to witness, from that special vantage- 
point, the forward march of controller- 
ship and its own professional organiza- 
tion, The Institute. The details have been 
reported to you in my letter sent earlier 
this month to each member of The Insti- 
tute. We have had a good year. 

For that, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to those who have made possible 
our progress—the National Board of Di- 
rectors; the several National committee 
chairmen, and the personnel of their com- 
mittees; the local control officers, direc- 
tors and committee members; the manag- 
ing director and his staff. And, finally, 
to each of you, I express particular appre- 
ciation, for without the loyalty, the 
thought and the effort of each member of 
The Institute, our hopes would not have 
been realized. 

With you, and for you, we shall con- 
tinue to serve. 
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The Institute, in New York. 





“WE SHALL CONTINUE TO SERVE” 


Upon his retirement from the presidency of The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, Mr. McCobb, Controller, Standard Oil Company | 
(New Jersey), of New York, presented this message on Monday, Sep- 
tember 20, at the general session of The Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
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“Controllers Face the Frontiers of Today 





In the course of his address of accept- 
ance, on September 21, following his elec- 
tion to the presidency of The Controllers 
Institute of America at the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting in New York, Mr. John C. 
Naylor, Vice-President and Comptroller 
of Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, presented 
a considerable number ‘of highly pertinent 
observations. The full text of his address 
is being sent to each member of The Con- 
trollers Institute. Some of the significant 
excerpts from the address follow: 


There have been three distinct stages 
in the evolution of the controller. First, 
he centered all his efforts upon the ac- 
quisition of the technical information 
required to supervise the preparation of 
the accounting and financial reports of 
his company. Then he sensed the need 
for a broader understanding of his com- 
pany’s organization and operation in 
order better to correlate the activities 
of various departments. Now he is 
feeling the necessity of an even broader 
understanding of nation-wide, and even 
world-wide problems so that he can 
foresee as far as possible what impact 
certain developments may have on his 
business and on him as an individual. 

After the controller's personal quali- 
fications have been improved, I think 
we should give serious consideration to 
what might be called our outside rela- 
tions. I am thinking of relations with 
stockholders, employees, and various 
governmental bureaus. There is a great 
deal still to be done in the release of 
public statements. We, as controllers, 
have been so prone to follow technical 





| Annual Meeting 
Coverage 


Because the deadline for the Oc- | 
tober issue of “The Controller” co- | 
incided with the dates of the | 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
Controllers Institute of America, 
the full account of the program is 
scheduled to appear in the Novem- 
_ ber issue of “The Controller.” Some | 
of the papers and addresses pre- | 
sented at the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing will be carried in the November 
and succeeding issues. 














practices that the ordinary statement 
serves only to confuse and bewilder the 
ordinary stockholder. 

I think it was George May who said 
at one of our annual meetings that the 
real test of accounting was whether it 
served a useful purpose, and we might 
well bear this in mind when we are pre- 
paring statements. Not only is it im- 
portant for relations with stockholders 
to be improved, it is equally important 
that our relationship with employees be 
improved as much as possible. A great 
service can be rendered to management 
by the controller in his adoption of 
such practices and policies as will make 
the employee feel more kindly to him 
and his company than he has in the 
past. 


COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


I am hopeful that during this year 
we can continue the very cordial and 
helpful relations with government bu- 
reaus. I think we can go one step fur- 
ther and improve the attitude of busi- 
ness generally with the Government. 
It seems to me the controller can be 
partially effective in promoting better 
harmony between government and busi- 
ness. Too often the viewpoint is taken 
that just because some acts of the gov- 
ernment are autocratic, and even unfair, 
no cooperation will be given with re- 
spect to other items. The controller 
is in a particularly good position to de- 
termine when it is advisable to cooper- 
ate and when resistance should be made. 

The Institute’s suggestions over sev- 
eral years have been so sound and so 
carefully prepared, and have been so 
uniformly free of political implications, 
that the members of Congressional Com- 
mittees and various Governmental De- 
partments have come to recognize their 
merit and so give them respectful hear- 
ings and careful consideration. There 
is no reason why this attitude should 
not be extended to business groups in 


general. 
All of these relations—relations with 
stockholders, employees, government 


bureaus—represent an intangible thing, 
if the controller will be fair, tactful 
and forward-thinking in these relations, 









he can go a long way toward improving 
his value to management. During the 
year let us emphasize the importance of 
developing controllers in this respect. 

In the past our Institute has scrupu- 
lously avoided any political activity, and 
wisely so. I would be the last one to 
recommend that the Institute change its 
policy in any respect, but I do not think 
the individual controller can be un- 
mindful of the impact made on his or- 
ganization’s problems by the political 
atmosphere which prevails at any par- 
ticular time. 


PosTWAR PROBLEMS 


The problems of the postwar period 
are going to be particularly difficult if 
the right kind of political atmosphere is 
not present. These problems will never 
be solved by a last-ditch fight between 
business and government. This does 
not mean that as businessmen we should 
accept without serious consideration any 
economic planning of the government. 
It does mean, however, that we may 
well reconcile ourselves to a reasonable 
degree of control and try honestly to 
make it work. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there should be a broad relaxation of 
controls at some time after the close of 
the war, but it is not likely that the 
machinery for overall control will be 
scrapped, and it is not possible to an- 
ticipate the exact time any particular 
control will be scrapped. Our only 
hope is to work with government. and 
try to convince it that our knowledge 
and experience should be of help. 

This may seem a long cry from the 





Annual Dinner 
Photograph 


The photograph of the Annual | 
Dinner taken at the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Controllers 
Institute of America on Tuesday, 
September 21, is available at $1.25. 
Copies may be obtained direct from | 
national headquarters at One East 
Forty-second Street, New York, 17, 
New York. 
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present attitude in some circles, but if 
our criticisms of proposed plans can 
be more of a constructive nature, it is 
hoped that in time the businessmen will 
be taken into the confidence of govern- 
ment planners before any important 
programs are announced. 

At the present time there are some 
specific problems before the country 
which must be solved, and I think that 
the controller should be familiar with 
them if he is to do his duty either to 
his management or his country. I re- 
fer to the political treatment of our 
postwar problems. 

There are three schools of thought 
with respect to these activities. One 
group believes that all the postwar ac- 
tivities should be subject to rigid gov- 
ernment regulations and control. An- 
other group feels that private industry 
should be left entirely to itself. A 
third group favors a judicious and prac- 
tical mixture of free enterprise and gov- 
ernment action. This middle-of-the- 
road group believes that business should 
be given as much leeway, as possible in 
the development of the postwar pro- 
gram, but that government regulation 
should be resorted to where necessary 
to insure the success of a preconceived 
plan. 

Within these schools of thought 
there are also two differences of opin- 
ion. One school of thought is of the 
opinion that regulations should be taken 
off immediately after the close of the 
war if the system of private enterprise 
is to be restored. The other school of 
thought feels that if the regulations are 
taken off immediately confusion and 
disorder will result. 

In the furtherance of our work I do 
not think it necessary for controllers 
generally to reach a conclusion just now 
as to which is really the better plan, or 
which will probably be used, but it is 
important for each controller to be 
thoroughly familiar with the implica- 
tions of each plan regardless of the turn 
these controls may take. 


CONGRESS BECOMES INTERESTED 
While we are on this general subject 


I think it is encouraging to note the in- 
creased attention which is being given 





Blank & Stoller 


JOHN C. NAYLOR 


Vice-President and Comptroller of the Pet 
Milk Co., Mr. John C. Naylor was born 
February 7, 1893, in Centralia, Mo.; the 
son of George Pollard and Ida May (Jones) 
Naylor. He was educated at University of 
Missouri, B.A. 1916, and St. Louis Univer- 
sity, B.C.S. 1920. On January 5, 1918, he 
married Minnie Ellen Tuttle, and they have 
two children—John Calvin, Jr., and Doris 
Dee (Mrs. E. J. Spiegel, Jr.). 

From 1911-15, Mr. Naylor was a ste- 
nographer and clerk with the U. S. Steel 
Corp., at St. Louis, Mo. He was associated 
with Price, Waterhouse & Co., 1916-21. 
Since 1921 he has been with the Pet Milk 
Co. (evaporated milk manufacturers), of 





which he is now Vice-President, Comptrol- 
ler and Director. He also serves as Vice- 
President, Secretary and Director of the Pet 
Milk Sales Corp. and of the Golden Key Co. 
He is Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and Di- 
ame of the Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., 
ne. 

In the Controllers Institute of America, 
Mr. Naylor has served as Director of the 
Local Control, 1936-39; Vice-President, 
1937; and President, 1938. He was Vice- 
President and Director of the national body 
during the past year, as well as Chairman 
of the Committee for Consideration of Mu- 
tual Problems with the American. Institute 
of Accountants, and member of the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Controliership Problems. 

Mr. Naylor was instructor for five years 
in Cost: Accounting at the Evening School 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri and Instructor for one year in the 
City College of Law and Finance, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He is a member of the American 
Accounting Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, and of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, he is a member of the State Leg- 
islation and Tax Committee, the Agricul- 
tural Committee, and Chairrnan of the Agri- 
cultural Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Naylor is a member of the Tuscan 
Blue Lodge, the Knights Templar, the Shrine, 
the Scottish Rite and The Rabboni Chapter 
of the Masonic Order. He is present Treas- 
urer and Trustee of the Rotary Scholarship 
Foundation for Nurses, which is recruiting 
and helping finance student nurses. 

His special interest is concert music. He 
is a former President of the Apollo-Morn- 
ing Choral Club. 

During tthe First World War Mr. Naylor 
served for five months with the rank of Cor- 
poral. His Clubs are the Algonquin Golf 
(which he is Vice-President and Director), 
the St. Louis Rotary (formerly Treasurer 
and Director), and the Missouri Athletic 
Club. 





two things, which to my mind are most 
important at the present time. These 
things are not only being given in- 
creased attention by businessmen gen- 
erally, but a poll of Congressmen re- 
cently conducted by the New York 
Herald Tribune shows that a repre- 
sentative group of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives considered the safeguarding 
of private enterprise as the number one 
problem at this time, and the avoidance 
of mass unemployment as the problem 
next in importance. 

If we add to these two problems the 
one of finance, which would be the first 
idea to come to any controller, I think 
we have a good start toward solving 
our problems for the coming year. Most 
of us as controllers will be unable to 
determine or guess in each instance the 


final outcome of the social and political 
conditions, but we can have our com- 
pany’s finances in such a condition as to 
weather any temporary storm which 
may arise, and enable each company at 
least to mark time until it can definitely 
determine which way the wind is blow- 
ing and set its sails accordingly. 


BusINESS STATESMANSHIP 


If businessmen, assisted by control- 
lers and guided by them, can become 
more familiar with the problems of 
state, and Congressmen can be induced 
to cooperate with business, we may 
then see some progress made toward 
the business statesmanship which is so 
much needed at the present time. On 
every hand we hear inquiries as to just 
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NEW OFFICERS 


President 


JoHN C. NAYLOR 
Pet Milk Company, St. Louis 


Vice-Presidents 
E. A. BERRY 
The Koppers Company, Pittsburgh 
Epwin W. BuRBOTT 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
HENRY F,. ELBERFELD 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey 
City | 
C. C. GIBSON 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San | 
Francisco 
L. D. McDoNALp 
The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land 


Treasurer 


O. W. BREWER 
American Gas Association, New York 


City 
Assistant Treasurer 
L. W. JAEGER 
Clark-Babbitt Industries, Inc., New 
York 
Secretary-Controller and Managing 
Director 


ARTHUR R. TUCKER 











what can be done by businessmen to es- 
tablish their prestige with various gov- 
ermmental bureaus, and remove the 
stigma that has fallen upon them. What 
can be done to demonstrate to the whole 
country that business is not conducted 
solely for the benefit of a small selfish 
group, but that it has a regard for all 
sections and all classes of our national 
economy, and if given the right atmos- 
phere of political control can do an out- 
standing job in promoting the well be- 
ing of all classes. 

It is true that business has frequently 
been made a scapegoat for all the ills 
of society, but we must admit that 
business has failed to live up to its re- 
sponsibility in the past. All the new 
laws and regulations coming out at the 
present time, however, afford a wonder- 
ful opportunity to improve the business- 
man’s standing. This is not an idle 
dream. On many occasions the con- 
trollers have been asked to cooperate 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Treasury Department, and 
other governmental bureaus in the for- 
mulation of regulations. It is true that 
for the most part the cooperation re- 
quested has been in the nature of tech- 
nical information, but if assistance given 
to these bureaus in technical form can 
be so arranged as to convince them that 
business can contribute constructive 
ideas with respect to any plan which 
should be undertaken and can even 
help them to avoid pitfalls, I, for one, 
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am confident that the prestige of the 
businessman, and the importance of our 
business enterprise, can be established 
not only in the minds of the govern- 
ment bureaus, but also in the minds of the 
masses at large. 


A YEAR OF INTANGIBLES 


I have made such little reference to 
the mechanical and technical part of 
our profession and stressed so much the 
general intangible things, that some- 
one might well inquire whether these 
intangibles are to be stressed at the ex- 
pense of the many technical matters 
which we have discussed to such ad- 
vantage in previous years. To that I 
would answer an emphatic “No.” 

It seems to me that it is entirely pos- 
sible to do the technical specialized 
work more or less with the left hand 
while we reach out with the right to- 
ward the improvement of those general 
qualifications and conditions which will 
enable controllers to serve better. We 
are no longer amateurs in this work. 
As we gain in experience we need to 
lift our sights and get a broader vision. 
The chaotic business and financial con- 
ditions have created a great need for 
persons who can not only understand 
the big social and political problems 
which prevail at this time, but can also 
translate them in terms of the definite 
specific action required of such per- 
sons and their companies. 

If we as controllers can arise to this 
occasion, and our companies acting in 
concert can solve the fundamental 
problems which are gnawing at the 





SEVEN NEW DIRECTORS 
OF INSTITUTE 


The members of The Controllers In- 
stitute of America, in their Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting, on September 20, 1943, 
elected seven new members of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors for terms of 
three years each, to fill the places of di- 
rectors whose terms had expired. The 
newly elected directors: 


E. A. BERRY 
The Koppers 
Pennsylvania 
STANLEY W. DUHIG 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, 
York City 
RAYMOND P. KAESSHAEFER 
American Water Works and Electric 
Company, Inc., New York City 
CHARLES A. PACKARD 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey 
G. R. PALMER 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio 
DANIEL H. SCHULTZ 
Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
DANIEL M. SHEEHAN 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


The auditors, Robert Meyer and Wil- 
liam F. Sigg, were reelected for terms 
of one year. 


Company, Pittsburgh, 


New 














Proceedings Being 
Published 

The complete proceedings of the | 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the | 
Controllers Institute of America | 
will be issued as early as possible in | 
printed form and sent without 
charge to each member of The In- 
stitute. Non-members may order 
copies at $3.00 each. 

Several of the papers and ad- 
_ dresses presented at the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting will be published 
in forthcoming issues of ‘The Con- 
troller.” They will also, however, 
be included in the printed proceed- 
ings. Those wishing to order copies 
of the proceedings are asked to com- 
municate promptly with The Insti- 
tute, One East Forty-second Street, 
New York, 17, New York. 











very heart of society, we shall have 
gone a long way toward preserving our 
system of free enterprise. Certainly it 
is true that if business does not solve 
these problems, government will be 
asked to do so, and I am still one of 
those who believe that, imperfect 
though we may have been, uninformed 
at times and maybe even stupid at 
others, we are still in better position 
with our system of free enterprise to 
solve the problems of state than those 
less skilled, and with much less at stake. 

When I refer to the system of free 
enterprise, I do not have any desire to 
revert to the law of the jungle and the 
survival of the strongest, but to con- 
tinue a system which will leave us free 
for the development of all the initiative 
and incentive that can be coaxed out of 
every individual, whatever his station 
in life. 


THE FRONTIERS OF TODAY 


If we have this freedom and see that 
it is not unnecessarily hampered by the 
shackles of governmental control, I see 
no reason why we should not approach 
the future in a spirit of optimism. 

It is true that the frontiers of yester- 
day have gone and that there are no 
more plains and prairies and no natural 

(Please turn to page 448) 
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"He's an accountant of the old school-- 
has to figure out everything in terms of apples!" 








ou can RENT comPromeTEr EQUIPMENT! | 
Y aha 





° Cut out the applesauce, gentlemen, and get down to business. 
Comptometer equipment can be rented for limited periods of 
time, even if your priority will not permit you to buy one. 


* Want to know all about this important and economical service? 
Call your local Comptometer representative — he’ll be glad to 
give you the details. The Comptometer is made only by the Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


CO | PTO ivi ETE fe ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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CHECKS OUT 
Gx, Two Extra Girls 
‘RD for Other Work 











Help Scarce? Here’s one way to solve that problem—and in your own 
office. Replace outmoded record equipment with Cardineer. Saves 
40% in manpower. One girl—comfortably seated at a desk—finds, 
files and posts all records with no lost motion. One unit of 6,000 
cards at her fingertips—easy to find—easy to remove from the wheel 
for posting—easy to return. 


Saves 40% in time, too. It’s compact, portable and mighty good 
looking. Ready for immediate shipment. Order Now. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving are free as follows: 
check and pin on your letterhead: Inventories (J, Costs (J, Payroll 
ond Personnel (, Plantand Equipment L), Purchases (1), Production (1). 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON, OHIO 


Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. « Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


DIEBOLD 


ROTARY FILES 








CUSTOMERS’ SPECIAL FORMS 
(Continued from page 440) 
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tically all vendors’ invoices provide cap- 
tions for purchase order number, requisi- 
tion number, terms, quantities, and 
weight ; also routing of how shipped, and 
car number if carload shipment are part 
of that vendor's business. 

In the case of advantage No. 3, some 
of The Institute’s members have verified 
in actual practice that they obtain only 
80 per cent. compliance with the use of 
their own forms, as the other 20 per cent. 
of their vendors refuse to use their forms. 
This requires them to use a rubber stamp 
for this remaining 20 per cent. in order 
to provide space for proper approvals, 
distribution to accounts, verifications, etc., 
and could readily be extended to all ven- 
dors’ bills if the buyers discontinued the 
use of their own special invoice forms. 

Some members of The Institute state 
they formerly required their own forms, 
then discontinued the practice and now 
use the regular invoice submitted by the 
supplier, with no increase in their clerical 
expense or delay in clearance of papers. 

In our drive for victory, wasting paper 
and labor is a bad practice; in our pro- 
gram of conservation, unnecessary typing 
must be eliminated to conserve typewrit- 
ers and billing machines. 

This is the ‘Battle of the Controllers.” 
They ate responsible for approving and 
passing invoices received from suppliers; 
they are likewise responsible for issuing in- 
voices to customers. Should we not get to- 
gether and present a ‘United Front” in dis- 
continuing requests for special invoice 
forms or att excessive number of copies of 
the supplier's form, since most corporation 
invoice sets contain two or three copies for 
the customer, and a request for a greater 
number necessitates the interruption of 
the billing routine to insert extta copies, 
or re-type an extra set for the buyer. 

If your company is one of those re- 
questing special invoice forms or copies 
in excess of three, how about calling your 
department heads together and drafting 
a list of the information which your com- 
pany demands appear on your special in- 
voice forms, which ordinarily does not ap- 
pear on the average vendor's invoice 
form; then submit it for review and let 
us see whether or not we can obtain the 
cooperation of all controllers in adding 
any necessary additional captions to their 
particular invoice forms, which should 
then permit you to discontinue the prac: 
tice of requesting your own special in- 
voice forms. 
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PENSION TRUSTS 


Pension Trusts are being established in increasing numbers 
each year. For employers as well as employees derive a great 
benefit from them. Men work better when their future seems 
secure. Every common interest between employer and employee 
improves their relations with each other and is reflected in a 
common interest in the welfare of the employer. 

The Federal Government, in its emphasis on social security, 
encourages the establishment of Pension Trusts by allowing to 
the employer and to the employees certain tax deductions 
and deferments on the contributions made to it by the em- 
ployer if a qualified trust, as defined by law, has been created. 

There are obvious advantages in having such a trust admin- 
istered by a Corporate Trustee—to secure impartiality of admin- 
istration, a background of broad experience, and financial re- 
sponsibility commensurate with the amount of funds to be 
entrusted. 

Manufacturers Trust Company has had wide experience in 
the establishment and administration of a great variety of 
trusts. We shall be glad to discuss Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans with business executives, their controllers and their 
attorneys. 

A recent comprehensive analysis of the Pension Trust Laws 
will be sent to you on request. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
68 Complete banking offices in Greater New York 


European Representative Office 
1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


DEPOSITS OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
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The issue, however, will be decided 
by facts, not by theory. Boasting of 
what we have already done will be of 
no avail. What we need to do is to 
make our system work when it has its 
greatest need to work. No explanation 
will satisfy the masses if they are un- 
employed. What they want is work 
and the better things of life. 

We are at the crossroads at the pres- 
ent time. We as businessmen must 
choose whether we are going to con- 
duct our business so as to improve the 
general well-being of all classes, or 
whether we are going to remain aloof 


THE FRONTIERS OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 444) 











resources to develop. On the other 
hand these frontiers have been replaced 
by other frontiers, and one need only 
to think of air conditioning, chemistry, 
prefabricated houses, helicopters, tele- 
vision, and many other things to realize 
that our industrial system has the possi- 
bility of assuring the masses generally a 
better way of life, both in terms of ma- 
terial goods and in spiritual values. 









Montgomery’s new 


J ederal ‘Taxes on 


CORPORATIONS 
1943-44, 


‘*The Corporation Tax Man’s 
Own Special Working Manual’’ 


Publication 


| 22nd Year of | 


years of practice have handled federal tax 
problems for thousands of companies. 

You get, as in no other way, on practical 
handling of company operations, a view- 
point that is fundamental to intelligent con- 
sideration of tax angles and requirements. 
On individual tax questions, you have at 
your fingertips the decisive final advice and 
recommendations to which the law and the 
thousands of cases, rulings, and decisions 
in effect reduce. 


N one place for quick reference, this 

1943-44 manual offers complete, begin- 
ning-to-end treatment of the whole corpora- 
tion tax problem, providing distinctive, es- 
sential help you will get nowhere else. 

It gives you an inestimable advantage by 
bringing together and summarizing what you 
need to get a composite picture of your 
company’s tax position from all sides—its 
questions of policy, strategy, tactics, alterna- 
tive plans and their effects and consequences. 


It offers far-seeing interpretation : 
rooted in the experience of profes- —— Make Sure You Have This Help== 
Place Your Order Now 


sional accountants and lawyers who in 
Cor of Montgomery’s FEDERAL TAXFS ON 
Corporations 1943-44 will be released in De- 





~~. Ree This 
Advance Order Form 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send us as soon as issued Mont- 
gomery’s Federal Taxes on Corpora- 
tions 1943-44. (Two Volumes, $15.00.) 

It is understood that full details will 
be sent us before publication, and that 
this order is subject to our approval of 
those specifications. 

Company 
or Firm 





cember, in ample time for your work on returns. 
For accountants, lawyers, bankers, and corporate 
officers, there is no other publication like it. 


$15 






Vols. 





t 
I 
i Two 
I 
i 
| 


By 
(your name).......secccee. 


Business Address 


City 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publisbers 


from the maelstrom of whirling events 
and selfishly leave the job for others 
to do. There are many less skilled who 
are anxious to solve these problems for 
us. If we solve them, we may still have 
an opportunity to serve in our present 
capacities. If we don’t, we may be rel- 
egated to only a small and, possibly, an 
unwelcome part in a huge regimenta- 
tion. 

No one can predict the events of the 
coming year. All we can do at this time 
is to resolve to keep our feet on the 
ground, study each problem carefully 
as it arises, and use the combined skill 
and ability of the entire organization to 
solve each problem at that time. B 
so doing, we may possibly blaze a new 
path into which controllers and our 
business associates can enter with a 
hope that some way, somehow, this 
may lead to a bigger and better world. 


“THE INSTITUTE IS NECESSARY, 
ITS FUTURE IS ASSURED” 


To The Institute: 

In electing the 2000th member to member- 
ship in The Institute the vision of the found- 
ing fathers who foresaw the need for an or- 
ganization of this nature is appreciated. 

While the election of the 2000th member 
is an event in itself, more important is the 
quality and the standaras of the men who 
comprise the 2000 members. It is a tribute to 
the organization that the standards of the small 
loyal group who conceived the idea of the 
organization and who saw it through its lean 
years, have been upheld during these eleven 
years of growth and that the quality of the 
membership has not been sacrificed for mere 
numbers, It is a tribute to these men that there 
has been no letting down of the bars, but that 
the standards of eligibility have been upheld. 

The prestige of The Institute has increased 
with its growth in the eyes of the govern- 
mental agencies as well as in the eyes of the 
leaders in business. It has made a real con- 
tribution during the troublous period which 
marks its existence. It is willing and able to 
make an even greater contribution to the un- 
certain post-war period when our economy will 
fevert from a war-time to a peace-time econ- 
omy. 

One has but to review the excellent con- 
tributions made by its Committees on Taxa- 
tion, Education, Technical Information and Re- 
search, Cooperation with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Post-War Problems, 
Advisory Committee on Governmental Ques- 
tionnaires, to mention some of the activities, 
and also the interesting and informative arti- 
cles in THE CONTROLLER each month, to real- 
ize the worth of The Institute. This without 
attempting to appraise the value of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to discuss controllership prob- 
lems with other controllers. 

Its birth was timely, its existence is neces- 
sary, and its future is assured. It is truly an 
honor and a privilege for anyone to be listed 
among its members. 

Yours very truly, 
Louis W. JAEGER 
Clark-Babbitt Industries, New York 
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I acti EXTRA BENEFITS TO BOTH EMPLOYER AND EMPLOVES-——— 
er. | H™ AT LAST is a really simple, flexible group-plan economies with individual policy | 
nd- | method of giving employee groups (50 advantages! | 
or- or more) both insurance protection and re- Developed by Bankers Life Company. after 

| tirement income... A plan with more bene- long study of the advantages and disadvan- | 
rs | fits and fewer complications and uncertain- tages of other plans, this new ‘““Group-Perma- | 
na | ties than other methods...One that gives nent” plan is... | 
to 
all | | 

| ss : Provides a way of rewarding Offers group insurance protec- | 
he a ¥ Rg employee loyalty in these days _ a oR tion plus retirement income at 
an R : of wage control. Universally Rg t attractively low cost. 

ett ' 4 Me ‘4 4 
en be yer é approved—anti-inflationary. “% pert ~EE* 5 ; 
he | : papro ; : ree : SIMPLE! Nocomplicated forms | 
re & SIMPLE! Combines advantages t , —just a simple application 
fe | of other more complicated card. No medical examination | 
at plans —all in a single contract. no rejections—(except for 
q | Simplifies enrollment, billing and accounting. coverage in excess of group limit). No bothersome bills. | 
>d | FLEXIBLE! Master contract is individually drawn to PERMANENT! Protection is not lost by changing jobs. | 
n- meet your situation. Eligibility, benefits, degree of em- Employee can convert into an individual policy—not 
1€ | ployee participation and other provisions can all be only without medical examination, but at very reasonable | 
*~ | varied accordingly. Ends need of shopping for a stand- cost, because of paid-up values. | 
h ard contract that “‘comes close” to what you want. FLEXIBLE! Employee may have free choice of a number 
0 | ECONOMICAL! Rates, dividends and early equities to of settlement methods and conversion privileges. And | 
a | employer all reflect the ‘“wholesale’’ nature of this cov- identical types of benefits are available to new em- 
ll erage. And equities from the first day avoid unduly ployees, to women, to those nearing retirement age, and | 
I | penalizing the employer for employee turnover. even to those usually difficult to fit into standard plans. | 
é | AND Both SHARE THESE ADVANTAGES! | 
. | With both insurance and retirement income Before any insurance or pension plan is | 
d | provided under a single contract, expenses are adopted by your company, investigate the | 
y | lower than under separate contracts. Premium benefits and economies of this new Bankers | 
: rates are guaranteed for life for insurance cov- Life ‘‘Group-Permanent’”’ plan—or call it to 
: | erage effective within 5 years . . . No year-to- the attention of the proper authority in your | 
i | year premium increases on insurance in effect. company. | 
| Call Any Bankers Life Company Branch Office or write direct to the: | 

: BANKERS /Z/é€ COMPANY 7 

| Des Moines, Iowa Established 1879 | 

| All types of Group Insurance . . . Ordinary Insurance . . . and Annuities | 
| Assets over $285,000,000 + Surplus Funds over $17,000,000 | 
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EFFECTIVE TOOL CONTROL 
| (Continued from page 436) 





tool itself, indicates the need of training 
workmen in the proper use of such tools 
and in their handling and care. Employee 
co-operation can do much to reduce tool 
costs. The co-operation of employees in 
the care of valuable tools should have some 
bearing on the determination of a worker’s 
efficiency under merit ratings. 

In more efficient tool control exists an 
excellent opportunity for reduction of 
production expense. Losses in industry 
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resulting from slipshod methods, lack of 
standardized practice in handling de precia- 
tion. and inventory are unnecessary and 
may be avoided. 

Accounting, Engineering and Manage- 
ment may well join together in planning 
and putting into effect the measures neces- 
sary to control the cost of the tools which 
are so vital in today’s production require- 
ments. 

Doing this today, in industry, will save 
countless dollars, release the use of scarce 
materials to .other purposes and enable 
tools to produce more by keeping them on 
the job. 








BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 


time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 


Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 


reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 


are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT » 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 





MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 439) 











The remittance advice is in two parts 
with two one-time carbon sheets in be- 
tween. The distribution ledger sheet is 
inserted between the one-time carbon 
sheets and after being properly aligned is 
inserted into the machine. The proof 
sheet or journal is obtained as a by- 
product. 

The vendor’s name, date and distribu- 
tion account number are written with each 
entry. Proof is obtained that each item 
was posted correctly and that both the 
voucher balance and distribution ac- 
count balance were extended correctly, 
Typing in the vendor’s name on the te- 
mittance advice stub with each posting 
tells us at a glance that the postings were 
made to the right voucher. This informa- 
tion on the ledger card shows the source 
of each posting. When the original copy 
of the remittance advice is sent to the 
vendor with the check, the stub is te- 
moved and thrown away, although it 
still remains on Allen-Bradley’s copy of 
the remittance advice. 

Except for invoices carrying special 
terms or discounts, Allen-Bradley pays its 
bills on the 10th and 25th of each month. 
As invoices come up for payment any dis- 
count due is calculated and noted on the 
remittance advice. The checks are then 
prepared for each vendor and are for- 
warded together with the original copy 
of the remittance advice to the vendor. 
The copy of the check is used for posting 
the payment to the copy of the remittance 
advice and the copy is then stapled to the 
invoices and filed alphabetically by ven- 
dor. 


OTHER OPERATIONS ALSO 


In addition to these operations, we 
handle cash distribution, accumulation of 
commissions, and figuring of inventory 
on this machine. 

The advantage of this system has been 
that when we started out with this method 
we could handle it all on one bookkeeping 
machine for accounts receivable and pay- 
able and one billing machine for payroll, 
and had enough excess capacity to take 
care of considerable growth. When we 
had to expand we bought a dual-purpose 
machine which fills in for both classes of 
work and will take care of considerable 
future expansion. 








tts 
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The new method of handling 


Shipping and Billing Procedures 








How shipping and b 


illin 
be handled in less 3 Procedures can 


by the - me, With fewer errors 
SITIVE CONTROL 
LTH ITN Tes METHOD : SINGLE. 


A-B-DICK COMPANY: CHICAG 


War-swamped industry has welcomed the new 
method of handling shipping and billing paper 
work provided by Mimeograph duplication. 

Invoices, shippers, packing lists, even receiv- 
ing and accountability reports—all the paper 
work needed to ship and bill merchandise— 
can be produced from a single writing on a 
Mimeograph brand stencil sheet. 


The necessary number of copies of each 
requirement is produced from the original 
writing. And each copy comes out clear, crisp, 
black-on-white and remains permanently leg- 
ible, nonsmudging, in spite of greasy hands 
and the roughest kind of treatment. 


ima Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








~ New folder shows how fo produce 
sufficient copies of all requirements 
..-in permanently legible form... 


from a single writing 






In addition to these outstanding benefits, this 
single-writing method eliminates many possi- 
bilities of error, and helps assure shipment of 
correct merchandise in the right quantity. 


Details of this advanced method of handling 
shipping and billing procedures are explained in 
the new folder, ‘““Speedier Shipping and Billing 
Procedures.” Send for your free copy and learn 
how this simplified operation can reduce paper 
work and help you speed production. Send 
coupon to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. Q-1043 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me a free copy of the folder, “‘Speedier Ship- 
ping and Billing Procedures.” 


Zz 
> 
Ks 
& 
REE a SRR nae ha Menace 


THE STANDARD OF SPEED AND LEGIBILITY IN THE ONE-WRITING SYSTEM 
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LETTERS FROM CONTROLLERS 








PROGRESS TRULY ASTONISHING 


To The Institute: 

Let me congratulate The Institute on the 
election of member No. 2,000. I happen 
to be member No. 200, and therefore repre- 
sent a minor milestone in my own right, 
although I do not recall any celebration 
over the event. 

In the eight years since I joined, the 
progress of The Institute has been truly 
astonishing. This, of course, has been due 
in part to the fact that it is filling a long 
unsatisfied need for an organization where 
controllers can get together to discuss com- 
mon problems. 

In no small measure, however, the prog- 
ress has been due to the very sane manage- 
ment which The Institute has enjoyed. 
Only too often trade or professional or- 
ganizations after they reach national promi- 
mence manage to attract unfavorable pub- 
licity, which detracts from their value to 
their members and to society, as a result 
of some ill considered action or statement. 
I am unaware, however, even in the re- 
vealing light of hind-sight, of any such ac- 
tion or statement by The Controllers Insti- 
tute. 

With the fine caliber of its present mem- 
bership and management and its high ethical 
standards, we can feel confident that The 
Institute will in the future make even 
more secure the niche which it has built 
in the national scene. 


P. D. PREGER 


The North American Company 
New York, New York 


CONTROLLERSHIP DEVELOPED 


To The Institute: 


As a former national director, and Vice- 
President, and Past President of the Phila- 
delphia Control, I was very much pleased 
and gratified to learn that Mr. J. A. B. 
Broadwater, Controller of the Tampa Ship- 
building Corporation, of Tampa, Florida, 
became the 2,000th member of our Institute. 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
‘“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving prop- 
erty records. 


The AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL Company 


/ 
CONSULTANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 





Having had the pleasure of assisting in 
organizing the Philadelphia Control and 
serving as its President, and remembering 
the excellent cooperation received from our 
genial Managing Director, Mr. Arthur R. 
Tucker, I can readily appreciate the excel- 
lent work that has been performed by Na- 
tional Headquarters and the various Con- 
trols to reach this 2,000th membership. 

I can definitely recall many discussions 
in National Board meetings as to the prob- 
able number of Controllers and Chief Ac- 
counting Executives who had sufficient qual- 
ifications to become members of our In- 
stitute. In the early days I do not believe 
any of us thought of the membership ex- 
ceeding 2,000, which to my mind proves 
that The Institute has not only served its 
purpose in the development of the con- 
trollership profession, but also in that de- 
velopment has demonstrated to business in 
general the necessity for properly trained 
accounting executives. 

As a fellow shipbuilder, it is nice to 
know that the 2,000th member is the Con- 
troller of another shipbuilding corpora- 
tion, and it will be my pleasure as one of 
the old-timers to welcome personally Mr. 
Broadwater to our membership. 


Ear D. Pace, Treasurer 


St. Johns River Shipbuilding 
Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


HIGH STANDARDS MAINTAINED 
To The Institute: 

This is acknowledging your esteemed let- 
ter of July 8 containing the gratifying in- 
formation that our Institute reached a mem- 
bership of 2,000 with the election of Mr. 
J. A. B. Broadwater, Controller of the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Corporation, of Tampa, 
Florida, and that subsequent applications 
brought the total membership up to 2,014. 

While I am not sure that I am privi- 
leged to consider myself as a member of 
long standing in The Institute, I feel hon- 
ored to be given the opportunity of express- 
ing briefly my own thoughts on the merits 
of our organization. I became a member in 
1937, and the number of my certificate is 
1,031. The present membership of 2,014 
indicates a growth of approximately 100 
per cent. in the short space of time of six 
years. In my opinion, this growth is a testi- 
monial to the outstanding qualities and abil- 
ity of our Managing Director, Mr. Arthur 
R. Tucker, and to the service The Institute 
has rendered to its membership. 

This splendid growth in our organiza- 
tion is particularly gratifying because dur- 
ing all these years the high standards of 
the organization have been maintained, with 
the result that the membership consists of 
men of outstanding character and ability. 
It is my firm opinion that these high 
standards should be maintained steadfastly 
so that The Institute may continue to be an 
organization of the highest type, capable 
of rendering constructive service to business 
and industry. 

Practically since the birth of The Con- 


trollers Institute of America, business has 
been beset with problems of almost un- 
precedented character, and more particularly 
the last few years. Because of the service 
it has rendered to its members, The Insti- 
tute has been given recognition by out- 
standing business organizations and goy- 
ernmental bodies. This recognition has been 
well earned and merited. The Controllers 
Institute of America has stood the test of 
time, through a most critical period, in 
rendering constructive service to its mem- 
bers and through them to business and in- 
dustry. This record inspires all of us to 
maintain and develop these high standards 
in the future. 

I take pleasure in welcoming Mr. J. A. B. 
Broadwater as member number 2,000 in our 
organization. G. E. BASKIE 


American Optical Company 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


GRATIFYING TO NOTE PROGRESS 
To The Institute: 

On page 332 of the July issue of THE 
CONTROLLER I note that Mr. J. A. B. 
Broadwater was the two thousandth mem- 
ber of The Institute. 

Having been associated with The Insti- 
tute for a number of years, it is gratifying 
indeed to note the progress of The Insti- 
tute in the past decade. When I joined 
The Institute we were striving for a goal 
of 1,500 members. When this goal was 
reached the management was not contented 
and felt that many controllers of other or- 
ganizations were eligible for membership 
without sacrificing any of the membership 
qualifications. 

It bas been my pleasant experience to at- 
tend several of the annual meetings and 
have met many controllers throughout the 
United States. To attend these meetings and 
discuss the problems of our profession 
with other members is very beneficial. 

The Institute is to be congratulated on 
its growth and the many contributions made 
available to members through our official 
journal THE CONTROLLER. Were it not for 
the fact that members benefit so much from 
their association, The Institute could not 
have enjoyed the steady growth now so 
markedly signalized by the recent election 
of the two thousandth member. 

Since it is a privilege to belong to this 
organization I believe The Institute can 
enroll 500 more members by the end of 
1945 without relaxing our high professional 
standards. F, CHARLES BROWN 


National Geographic Society 
Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTE’S WORK OUTSTANDING 
To “The Controller’: 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
THE CONTROLLER for quite some time and 
have found that both the publication and 
your organization have done some outstand- 
ing work in your field. 

Your publication has always interested 
me; in fact there is not a month that goes 
by that there is not some article that is both 
timely and helpful in the every-day trials 
and tribulations of a controller of a corpo- 
ration. 

Ray A. CHopp 

Controller and Treasurer 

Haber Machine Products Company 
Chicago 
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Manufacturing for War 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for the 

Covernment and the manufacture of Burroughs 

figuring and accounting equipment for the 

Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 

many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned 
to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 





* 
BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 
that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa— 
250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68,000 different items of medical supplies 
and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 
different articles of clothing. 


Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 
suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 
of items needed .. . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 
tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 
to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 


Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 
obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 
a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH: 


Burroughs 
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e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Saving for Victory 


By George J. Bassett 


Mr. Bassett is President, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks and Presi- 
dent, Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. 


Saving today constitutes the principal 
source of funds for victory and equally 
provides our strongest bulwark against 
inflation. Those are the immediate re- 
sults. Beyond them, looking to the 
future, present saving upon its unprec- 
edented scale will upbuild greater re- 
sources than we ever possessed before 
for the days to come. Despite our 
huge spending and the unmeasured 
possibilities of the national debt, it 
becomes possible to say that the Ameri- 
can economy has a sounder basis than 
we have known in recent years. Our 
economy of the 30’s largely sprang 
from conceptions of restricted produc- 
tion to raise lowered prices; shortened 
hours, to create work for the largest 
possible number of workers; and the 
setting up of agencies of Government 
which would fortify the individual 
against the hazards of life—as a sub- 
stitute protection for the old-fashioned 
principles of independence won by 
work and frugality. 

Coupled with those conceptions was 
the discouragement of saving, the sup- 
position being that the accumulation 
of small capital served to bind up the 
national economy. Now, in contradic- 
tion to those conceptions, we find our- 
selves in the midst of a new economy 
based almost entirely upon the theory 
that the savings of today can be made 
to produce the prosperity of tomorrow. 
This is a sound thought and really 
carries us back to an older America. 
In those days the citizen of moderate 
means could see but one way to achieve 
a measure of protection for himself 
and family. That method included 
only the simple principles of “‘work 
and save” and “‘safety of capital.” 
Therefore, it would seem that we have 
turned back the clock, and, by so do- 
ing, again stand upon solid ground. 

Whatever the causes of the depres- 
sion years, the primary result was stop- 
page of the wheels of progress. All 
of us know the results that followed— 
idleness, discouragement, expenditure 
of savings, plus the evils of artificial 
work and the maintenance of millions 
of the population at public expense. 
Of course, every one will join in the 


wish that reversal of these conditions 
should have come about from another 
reason than war. But we became em- 
broiled in a world situation not of our 
making, a whirlpool that swept us into 
its clutch. Instantly we were called 
upon to make utmost efforts toward the 
production of every product of farm 
and factory. Again the wheels were 
set in motion. 

In our second year of war those 
wheels are turning at an unequalled 
rate of speed and production. Al- 
ready the tempo has increased. We 
have gained the headway that we 
lacked and it should be our most ear- 
nest effort to maintain a high rate of 
turnover, not only under war condi- 
tions but especially when peace comes, 
as it surely will come, a definitely vic- 
torious peace. 

The power of dollars saved now 
will be asserted then. We shall have 
an era of reconstruction unmatched in 
any previous time. But let us guard 
against an over-expansion within too 
limited a period, which would produce 
disastrous inflation if Government 
checks proved ineffective. It is difficult 
to attempt a forward look into the 
future when we are confronted with 
the grave problems of the moment, yet 
we have an impressive lesson in the 
studies under way, conducted by large 
industrial and financial organizations, 
attempting to draw a pattern which 
may be our guide. 


WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 


The most pressing issue is to sup- 
ply a steady flow of funds into the 
Treasury for war purposes. Results ac- 
complished to date truly are inspira- 
tional. Not less than 25 millions of 
workers subscribe a part of their cur- 
rent earnings every pay day for the 
purchase of War Savings Bonds. It is 
likely that this number can be increased 
by five to ten millions additional. 

The increase of employment and 
payrolls happily gives the people in- 
creased means to save, often a large 
share of the pay envelope. Undoubt- 
edly we shall have the greatest national 
income this year in history, estimated 
to run as high as 140 billions of dol- 
lars. A very substantial part of this 


income should be and is being invested 
in War Savings Bonds. Also we note 
in mutual savings banks a steadily ris- 
ing tendency of deposits and number 
of depositors, significant indication of 
the public will to save. Whether a 
saver makes direct investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds or deposits his surplus 
dollars in a mutual savings bank, the 
economic result becomes much the 
same, because a major part of every 
dollar deposited in our banks is in- 
vested in Government bonds, premier 
security of the world. 

The saver who deposits his reserve 
dollars has the advantage of easier 
liquidity, since he can make withdraw- 
als at any time without the formalities 
of cashing a bond. War bonds never 
should be bought with the idea of 
using them for current needs. They 
are long-term investments. Savings 
accounts offer readily accessible chan- 
nels for the daily use of money. These 
fundamentals are well understood by 
the public. 

At a moment when mutual savings 
banks have distributed about one bil- 
lion dollars in War Savings Bonds, 
and other organizations billions more, 
it is impressive that our mutual insti- 
tutions stand at their all-time peak of 
deposits, assets and number of de- 
positors. These deposits of 1014 bil- 
lions of dollars are represented by 
1514 millions of accounts, an average 
of $694.45 per account. This impos- 
ing sum amounts to one-eighth of all 
American bank deposits and effectually 
demonstrates that it is the typical 
thrifty citizen who sustains and con- 
trols our economy. 





PRICE CONTROL 
(Continued from page 429) 











and each finds an easy market for its 
products. It is, however, almost certain 
that, after victory, our plants will slide 
again into degressions as this phenomenon 
is called by some theoreticians, that the 
problems of unused capacity will again 
become one of the principal headaches of 
our industrial and commercial managers, 
and that the competition will become 
more difficult. To meet this situation, a 
reasonable price control will be an effi- 
cient tool. It seems to me in accordance 
with the present time to try just now for 
the economy of the coming peace, and 
to prepare at least the basis from which 
to meet and possibly to forestall future 
difficulties. 
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ILING PROBLEMS 


with a 
3° stamp 


Use it 
to send for these 
two eye-opening 
Booklets 

Actually “hot off the press’”’, these two books are 
full of workable ideas for you. They’ve been 
thoughtfully planned with one object in view: to 
place before you a comprehensive analysis of 
current filing problems and, what’s more, how 
to cure them! 

Your paper work is greater than ever... your rec- 
ords must be kept more available, and for longer 
periods...and, ten to one, you’re as short of cler- 
ical help as the next fellow. 

Before out-of-date and/or insufficient filing sys- 
tems and supplies slow down your business 
operations to the point of costly inefficiency, fill 
out the coupon below, put it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Remington Rand, then apply that 3¢ 
stamp... and mail today! 





Fee = oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee 

: : 

t REMINGTON RAND, Buffalo 3, New York. 4 

: Please send me both your books...“‘Work Piled High?” i 

1 and “As Management Sees It”. I understand I will be obli- I 

I gated in no manner. 
i 
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ee yas 


ane Ennemtial to 


MODERN BUSINESS, 


to reduce 
Office and Factory 


expenses. 


Specify one of 


‘SCE 


See 
Fidelity Onion Skin 


Noes IN t Fr 


Clearcopy Onion Skin 


Superior Manifold 


Recommended for 
Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Records, Advertising. 


Ideal for Air Mail, Branch 
\O} 5 sTol-W- bale WD Moy a-t opal 


correspondence. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK 


WE Watebe-Volabbob ale me Ores cibol-Febiz 
Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 








“Seed Corn” 


BUSINESS RESERVES FOR POSTWAR SUR- 
VIVAL. By Mark S. Massel. Published by Na- 
tional Planning Association, Washington, D. C. 
50 cents. 

In this pamphlet of some 100 pages, Mr. 
Massel has analyzed well and succinctly our 
profit-and-loss economy, as seen from the ac- 
counting standpoint. His discussion of the pur- 
poses of special reserves, particularly the post- 
war aspects—and the accounting, tax, financial 
and management policies involved in the crea- 
tion of corporate reserves—will prove highly 
stimulating reading to all controllers and fi- 
nancial officers. 

In a final chapter of conclusions and recom- 
mendations, Mr. Massel points out that 

“1. Special corporate reserves accounts have 
certain limited usefulness. 

“2. The major significance of corporate re- 
serves for postwar survival is their effect on the 
liquidity of assets and liabilities. 

“3, Special reserves may defeat their own 
purposes through misuse. 

“4, A reconsideration of the scope and in- 
terpretations of financial accounting may be ad- 
visable. 

“5. The basic functions of depreciation, ob- 
solescence, repairs, and maintenance, and re- 
conversion costs should be reconsidered. 

“6. Postwar survival of many companies is 
being determined by wartime developments in 
production and taxes.” 


The author’s recommendations include these 
points: 

“1. A general program for maintaining post- 
war consumer purchasing power. 

“2. A reconsideration of our business tax 
program. 

“3, A major program of financial and debt 
adjustment. 

“4, An administrative program for termina- 
tion of war contracts.” 


The pamphlet’s appendix has a special inter- 
est since it carries seven references to ‘““War- 
time Planning to Meet Postwar Problems,” the 
report published a year ago by the Committee 
on Postwar Controllership Problems of The 
Controllers Institute of America, as well as one 
reference to an article in the January, 1938, is- 
sue of THE CONTROLLER, and another to the 
address by Mr. Bradford B. Smith before the 
Tenth Anniversary Meeting of The Institute in 
September, 1939. 

Reviewed by PAUL HAASE. 


“We Owe It to Ourselves!” 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC 
DEBT. By Harold G. Moulton. Published by 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
$1.00. 

The title of Dr. Moulton’s treatise refers, of 
course, to the ‘“‘we owe it to ourselves’’ group 
of fiscal experts, some of whom have the ear 
of our monetary managers in Washington. 
Since the national debt can never, in their opin- 
ion, go too high don’t worry, they say, about a 
200 or 300 billion dollar debt! 

These advocates add that national prosperity 
can be maintained at a high and stable level if 
only we spend enough. The depression years’ 
experience, they declare, was deficit spending 
of a quantity just big enough to prove nothing 
—we hadn't really tested deficit spending until 
the war program began. And the present high 
levels of production, employment, and living 
standards are proof, they state, that if we really 
apply a program of continuous expansion of 


the public debt, we shall all benefit—bountj. 
fully and endlessly. 

In a concise analysis, Dr. Moulton clarifies 
the issues and concludes we must make oy: 
choice between unlimited spending which leads 
to inflation (which dictates ‘‘the use of total. 
itarian methods of control’) and the “tradj. 
tional” balanced budget philosophy which has 
served the nation in the past. Dr. Moulton 
closes with a warning about this “graves 
danger,” stating that “unable or unwilling to 
perceive basic inconsistencies, or to choose be. 
tween clear-cut alternatives, we drift toward 
the deep financial waters from which there js 
no return other than through repudiation jp 
one form or another.” 

Pik 


NEW YORK LAWS AFFECTING BUSI. 
NESS CORPORATIONS. Published by United 
States Corporation Company, New York. $2.00. 

This twenty-fourth edition, revised to April 
26, 1943, contains the many amendments and 
additions resulting from the session of the New 
York Legislature which adjourned in March, 
1943. Particularly of interest are the sections 
of the Stock Corporation Law which relate to 
amendments of charters and which were almost 
completely revised and amplified. 

The book is annotated with judicial deci- 
sions, and a “Synoptic Analysis’ provides a 
topical arrangement of the various corporation 
and tax laws and their respective relationship 
to each other. 


CORPORATE EXECUTIVES’ COMPENSA- 
TION. By George Thomas Washington. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. $7.00. 

The legal and business aspects of salary and 
bonus plans, stock options, pensions, indemnity 
agreements, and related matters are presented 
in this volume by Mr. Washington, who is 
Professor of Law at the Cornell University Law 
School, and a member of both the New York 
and Federal Bars. In view of the salary sta- 
bilization program, the recent regulations affect- 
ing corporate pension plans, and other develop- 
ments, this publication has a particular timeli- 
ness for corporate officers at present. 


THE FINANCING OF LARGE CORPORA- 
TIONS, 1920-39. By Albert R. Koch. Pub- 
lished by National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. $1.50. 

This study by Lieutenant Albert R. Koch, 
formerly of the Financial Research Staff of the 
National Bureau, and now of the Statistical 
Control Division of the Army Air Forces, is is- 
sued as one of the volumes in a series of 
studies in a comprehensive investigation of 
business financing and banking in the United 
States. The investigation is being conducted 
with grants to the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research by the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers and The Rockefeller Foundation 
of New York. 

In this report, for example, the TNEC con- 
tention that American big business had reached 
“maturity” by the thirties and that outside cap- 
ital was no longer an important need in its 
expansion, because of available undistributed 
earnings and various reserves, is countered by 
the author with findings which indicate that de- 
pressed business conditions, not a fundamental 
shift in business financing, were responsible, 
and that “in the case of large manufacturing 
corporations, fixed property expenditures in the 
late thirties exceeded even those of the late 
twenties.” 
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Actual page size: 
6% « 9% inches 


@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxation. Here 
ENSA- is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes as imposed by the 
: Hens federal revenue laws—with emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Ac- 
tually every angle of federal taxation, including the new “Pay-As-You-Go” tax, 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Raymond M. Hicks, of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company of New 
York, and a member of The Institute since 
1936, has been commissioned a Colonel in 
The United States Army and is serving as 
Chief of the Water Division, Transportation 
Corps, Service of Supply, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Joe Gibson, Comptroller of Rath 
Packing Company of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been named an assistant secretary of the firm 
in addition to his present position. Mr. Gib- 
son, who holds certificate number 1898 in 
The Institute, was one of the participants in 
the program of the Ration Accounting Con- 
ference at The Institute’s recent Twelfth 
Annual Meeting. 


Following the death of the president of the 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., 
Mr. Frances J. McDonough, on May 31, 1943, 
an Executive Committee of six was formed 
to run the business. Mr. Randolph Lane, 
controller of the company, and a member of 
the Controllers Institute of America, was ap- 
pointed a member of that Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Mr. C. B. Kuhn, Controller of The Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, a member of the Controllers Institute of 
America, served as one of a committee of two 
appointed by the Industrial Committee of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce to prepare a 
set of recommendations for that body covering 
the results of a survey made in connection 
with the present laws pertaining to the rene- 
gotiation of contracts and the advisability of 
setting up postwar reserves. The four-page 
set of recommendations was published and 
sent to the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate Finance Committee. 


Additional recognition to two members of 
the Institute was given in September when it 
was announced that Mr. Ernest H. Maling had 
been advanced to the position of Vice-President 
and Treasurer of Brown Corporation, Berlin, 
New Hampshire, and that Mr. Richard Mar- 
shall, Assistant to the General Manager, had 
been named Comptroller of the company. Mr. 
Maling was manager of the Accounting Depart- 
ment previously and Mr. Marshall had served 
as Assistant to the General Manager. 





News of 
Local Controls 











BALTIMORE 

Topic: STABILIZATION PROCEDURES 

Mr. J. E. Hardesty of the Davison Chemical 
Corporation discussed “Salary and Wage Stab- 
ilization Procedures” at the September 8 din- 
ner meeting of the Baltimore Control in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. An informal discussion 
and question period followed Mr. Hardesty’s 
presentation. 


BOSTON 
Topic: CONTRACT TERMINATION 
War contract termination procedure was the 
subject of the September 14 dinner meeting 
of the Boston Control at the Hotel Lenox, on 
which occasion Major F. A. Richie, United 
States Army, of the Boston Ordnance District, 
was the speaker. 


BUFFALO 
OUTDOOR MEETING 
In place of its regular September meeting, 
the Buffalo Control scheduled a picnic at Ray 
Laub’s Farm on September 15. Golf pre- 
ceded the Steak Roast at the end of the after- 
noon. 


CINCINNATI 
Topic: STABILIZATION PROGRAM 
Representatives of the Treasury and the War 
Labor Board discussed wage and salary reg- 
ulations, rulings and problems at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Cincinnati Control. Meet- 
ings scheduled by the Program Committee, of 
which Mr. Ralph W. Miller is Chairman, for 
the rest of the year follow: 


October 1943—"‘‘Appraisals and Insurance.” A 
member of the staff of one of the outstanding 
appraisal companies will lecture on current 
principles, methods, and problems. 

November 1943—‘Information, Please.” A 
typical ‘Information, Please” program, 
with a moderator and board of three experts, 
all chosen from the Cincinnati Control, will 
be the vehicle for the discussion of problems 
in certain fields of controllership selected by 
the committee. 

December 1943—“Federal Taxes.” A tax ex- 
pert from an outstanding firm of public ac- 
countants will discuss the latest develop- 
ments. 

January 1944—“The Nature, Frequency, and 
Significance of Economic Cycles.” A noted 
economist will portray the influences of 
economic cycles on business. 

February 1944—‘Pension Trusts and Profit- 
sharing Plans.” Three experts in the field 
will constitute a three-man panel in discus- 
sing the history, characteristics, application, 
tax aspects, and probable future of pension 
trusts and profit-sharing plans. 

March 1944—"Can a Managed Economy or a 
Free Economy Better Serve the Social In- 
terests of the Nation?’’ The committee hopes 
to secure two qualified persons to debate this 
question. 

April 1944—Business Machines Inspection 
Trip. A trip through a local concern will 
be arranged for the purpose of inspecting 
all types of business machinery and equip- 
ment in operation. 

May 1944—Annual Dinner at the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company (tentative). 


June 1944—Annual Outing at selected club. 


HARTFORD 
Topic: WAGE STABILIZATION 
The Elm Tree Inn at Farmington was the 
scene of the September 16 meeting of the 
Hartford Control at which Mr. Henry L. Shep- 
herd, economist with the law firm of Hewes, 
Prettyman, Awalt and Smiddy, of Hartford 
and Washington, spoke on wage stabilization. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Control 
will be held on the second Thursday of each 
month, starting in October. 


KANSAS CITY 
Topic: POSTWAR PLANNING 


Mistakes to avoid in postwar planning 
were analyzed by Mr. Burton Bigelow, New 
York Management Consultant, and author of 
“The Knack of Selling More,” at the Sep. 
tember 13 dinner meeting of the Kansas City 
Control in the University Club. 


LOS ANGELES 
Topic: “Salary and Wage Stabilization” 
The September 8 dinner meeting of the Los 
Angeles Control at the Clark Hotel heard Mr. 
Richard Fenton, Government Relations Counsel, 
discuss salary and wage stabilization for about 
a half hour. Mr. Fenton then spent the remain- 
der of the evening in an informal discussion 
and answering questions from the members. 


MILWAUKEE 
Topic: JOB EVALUATION 
The September 14 meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Control, at the University Club, 
heard an address by Mr. Arnold H. Nielsen, 
Director of Training, Wisconsin Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Niel- 
son discussed current aspects of job evalua- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Topic: SECTION 722 
Mr. Sherman Wyman, a member of the 
local Control, led a discussion of Section 
722 of the Revenue Act at the August 26 
meeting of the San Francisco Control at the 
Commercial Club. On July 22, the local 
members enjoyed a golf tournament. 


SYRACUSE 
Topic: ANNUAL MEETING REVIEW 


Members of the Syracuse Control who at- 
tended the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
Institute in New York, were featured speak- 
ers on the various topics of great interest to 
controllers which were presented at the na- 
tional meeting. The Control’s meeting was 
held in the Industrial Club on September 28. 


TWIN CITIES 
Topic: MINNESOTA LAW CHANGES 
The first meeting of the 1943-44 season 
was held at the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
on September 16 and heard Mr. Charles L. 
Hoffman, Executive Vice-President of the 
Minnesota Employers’ Association discuss 
changes recently made by the Minnesota leg- 
islature in the following laws: 


Minnesota Employment and Security Act. 
Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Minnesota Income and Franchise Tax Act. 
Minnesota Labor Relations Act. 


Beginning with the October meeting, the 
Control will meet each month on the first 
Tuesday. 
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Note the 


CARBINES... 


made by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


fa 


Note the paratroopers: — Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


For Victory . . . UEF enlisted to make Carbines 


also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts— Am- 
munition Components — Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds « To Shorten The Duration 


“Reports coming in from al] jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 


L. H. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Major General, Chief 0) Ordnance 
An American experimented with the new five 
pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 


recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said. “I got four Japs during a morn- 


ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 

TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 

TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 

only to the U.S.Government for the armed services. 


You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 


{DDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 
lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 
RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, 
carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 
MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts 
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Local Control Committees Named : 








BALTIMORE CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Audit Committee 


Mr. John H. Bulin, Jr., Davison Chemical 
Corporation; Mr. D. A. Murphy, Riggs Distler 
& Company, Inc. 


Committee on Education 
Mr. F. Earl Reuwer, Chairman, W. T. Cowan, 
Incorporated; Mr. Arthur R. Burbett, First Na- 
tional Bank; Mr. Reid McCrum, The Stieff 
Company; Mr. Brooke E. Furr, McCormick & 
Company, Inc. 


Membership Committee 

Mr. Roy D. Pippen, Koppers Company; 
Mr. W. D. Zopf, American Brewery, Incorpo- 
rated; Mr. S. Chaplin Davis, Baltimore Sales- 
book Company; Mr. Morgan R. Schermer- 
horn, Jr., The Glenn L. Martin Company; 
Mr. Charles W. Burton, Jr., Anchor Post 
Fence Company. 


Nominating Committee 

Mr. Arthur R. Burbett, Chairman, First 
National Bank; Mr. Charles H. Eitz, The Wm. 
Schluderbert—T. J. Kurdle Company; Mr. 
Howard Jurgens, Sherwood Brothers, Incorpo- 
rated. 

Program Committee 

Mr. Marshall C. Roop, Chairman, The Davi- 
son Chemical Corporation; Mr. Cover B. New- 
man, Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc.; Mr. 
Peter H. May, Maryland Casualty Company. 


BOSTON CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 


Mr. Stuart D. MacLaren, Chairman Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, Gardner; Mr. Sac- 


ket R. Duryee, Wyman-Gordon Company, 
Worcester; Mr. Albert J. McLaughlin, Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Boston. 


Committee on Education 
Mr. E. Stewart Freeman, Chairman, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, Framingham; 
Prof. Ross. G. Walker, Mr. John G. Young, 
General Ship & Engine Works, East Boston. 


Meeting Arrangement Committee 
Mr. Wilfred L. Larkin, Chairman, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston; Mr. 
Charles A. Armitage, Arlington; Mr. G. Frank 
Smith, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. 


Membership Committee 

Mr. Stanley F. Chittick, Chairman, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg; Mr. George 
C. Claghorn, Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. 
Edward C. Hunt, Warwick Mills, Boston; Mr. 
R. N. Wallis, Dennison Mfg. Company, Fram- 
ingham; Mr. Alvin F. Lundberg, United-Carr 
Fastener Company, Cambridge. 


Nominating Committee 
Mr. John S. Learoyd, Chairman, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Salem; Mr. George E. 
Baskie, American Optical Company, South- 
bridge; Mr. E. Stewart Freeman, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham. 


Program Committee 
Mr. Thomas A. Dunbar, Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, Boston; Professor Ross G. 
Walker, Harvard University, Cambridge; Mr. 
C. Ellis Spencer, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester; Mr. Charles W. Tucker, 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 


Industrial En gineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


dncorporated 


Engineers 





Washington . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago 














Charles W. Tucker & Company, Boston; Mr. 
Alden C. Brett, Hood Rubber Company, Inc. 
Watertown. : 


Publicity Committee 
Mr. Louis S. Sisto, Chairman, United Fruit 
Company, Boston; Mr. H. E. Weldon, H, P. 
Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston. 


BRIDGEPORT CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Education Committee 


Mr. Albert J. Wieland, Chairman, Tilo 
Roofing Company, Inc., Stratford. 


Membership Committee 


Mr. William L. Clark, Chairman, Buffalo Elec. 
tric Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 
Mr. James A. McBride, Jr., Chairman, 
United Drill and Tool Corporation; Mr. Irving 
H. Johnson, American-Marietta Company; Mr. 
James L. Peirce, A. B. Dick Company. 


Education Committee 

Mr. John R. Bartizal, Chairman, Esquire, Inc.; 
Mr. Miles E. Lamphiear, Vice Chairman, Mut- 
ual Broadcasting System, Inc.; Mr. E. P. 
Barnes, The Chicago Daily News, Inc.; Mr. 
A. S. Daniel, W. C. Ritchie & Company; Mr. 
Guy S. Everett, Ford Hopkins Company; Mr. 
Edward M. Kerwin, E. J. Brach & Sons; Mr. 
Gordon B. Rockafellow, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation; Mr. Fred P. Slivon, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; Mr. William D. Webster, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works. 


Program Committee 

Mr. August D. Grote, Chairman, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company; Mr. Raymond A. Pasco, 
Vice-Chairman, Whiting Corporation; Mr. 
O. W. Ahl, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; 
Mr. Walter E. Davis, The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company; Mr. Martin 
Keagy, Crowe Name Plate & Manufacturing 
Co.; Mr. Glenn Moore, Automatic Canteen 
Company of America; Mr. Joseph R. Schulz, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


CINCINNATI CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 

Mr. Frank Uhling, Chairman, The P. H. Davis 

Tailoring Company; Mr. A. W. Schubert, 

Emery Industries, Inc.; Mr. Carl M. De Buck, 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


Auditing Committee 
Mr. Harry M. Altvater, Chairman, Emery In- 
dustries, Inc., Mr. Robert M. Thornberry, The 
Richardson Taylor-Globe Corporation. 


Educational Committee 
Mr. Maurice T. Lindquist, Chairman, Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Company; Mr. Fred H. 
Allen, The American Laundry Machine Com- 
pany; Mr. Ralph W. Miller, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 
Entertainment Committee 
Mr. Russell Welch, Chairman, The United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company, Nor- 
wood; Mr. Robert K. Stevenson, The Beckett 
Paper Company, Hamilton; Mr. Lisle W. Ad- 
kins, The Crosley Corporation. 
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Meeting Arrangement Committee 
Mr. W. S. March, The Central Trust Com- 
pany; Mr. W. R. Dice, Chairman, The Eagle- 
picher Lead Company; Mr. Louis Kiehborth, 
The Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton. 


Program Committee 

Mr. Ralph W. Miller, Chairman, University 
of Cincinnati; Mr. Norman W. Kurz, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation; Mr. Ben Segal, The 
sabin Robbins Paper Company; Mr. C. K. Mc- 
Cracken, The Proctor & Gamble Company; 
Mr. Donald F. Walker, The Hilton-Davis 
Chemical. 


Publicity Committee 
Mr. Robert C. Johnson, The Union Central 
life Insurance Company; Mr. James J. Mc- 
duley, The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 


pany. 


(CLEVELAND CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Audit Committee 
Mr. A. Geisheimer, Chairman, White Sew- 
ing Machine Corporation; Mr. W. R. For- 
gthe, Ohio Crankshaft, Incorporated. 


Advisory Committee 

Mr. J. J. Anzalone, The Chesapeake Cor- 
poration; Mr. F. J. Carr, American Steel & 
Wire Company; C. L. Cole, The Glidden 
Company; Mr. J. E. Heidgen, Basic Refracto- 
ries, Incorporated; Mr. L. D. McDonald, The 
Warner & Swasey Company; Mr. H. L. Patch, 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio; Mr. 
M. W. Thernes, Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany; Mr. H. P. Thornton, The White Motor 
Company. 


Education Committee 

Mr. Wm. M. Brown, Chairman, The Rob- 
inson Clay Product Company, Akron; Mr. 
John H. Black, Bailey Meter Company; Mr. 
Hallie J. Ensign, Willard Storage Battery 
Company; Mr. Joseph C. Polzner, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company; Mr. R. J. Snyder, Steel 
and Tubes, Inc. 


Membership Committee 
Mr. Ralph H. Smith, Chairman, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company; Mr. R. C. 
Huélsman, Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land; Mr. Joseph S. Kustin, The Marquette 
Metal Products Company. 


Program Committee 
Mr. W. C. Miller, Chairman, Industrial 
Rayon Corporation; Mr. E. A. Seffing, The 
Cleveland Tractor Company; Mr. Philip W. 
Scott, The Bryant Heater Company. 


Publicity Committee 


Mr. L. R. Swett, Chairman, Central Out- 
door Advertising Company, Inc.; Mr. Arthur 
J. Fink, Oglebay-Norton & Company. 


DAYTON CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Meeting Arrangement Committee 


Mr. H. B. Adams, Chairman, The City Rail- 
way Company. 


Membership Committee 


_ Mr. F. R. Dinwiddie, Chairman, The Hew- 
itt Soap Company, Inc. 


Program Committee 


Mr. E. F. Campbell, Chairman, The Fyr- 
Fyter Company. 
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Bronze a fighter plane can zoom 
into the skies, it must move with sure 
direction along the assembly line. 
Whether it’s in actual construction of 
aircraft, or in preparation of operating 
reports, McBee Keysort helps speed 
things through. 

When every factory order moves to its 
operation on the date it is scheduled to 
move, Production Control has done its 
job. When one order is allowed to lag 
behind its schedule for more than one 
full shift, Production Control isn’t 
controlling. 

Not just another record or . record- 
keeping device, Keysort is a record- 
making instrument to be used under 
high-speed, high-pressure job require- 
ments. 












DETROIT CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Education Committee 


Mr. J. H. Barrett, Chairman, The Murray 
Corporation of America. 


Membership Committee 
Mr. F. A. Buchda, Chairman, Eaton Man- 
ufacturing Company; Mr. Lester R. Downie, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company; Mr. George 
W. Schwarz, Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte. 


Program Committee 


Mr. Kenneth B. Coates, Chairman, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit. 


HARTFORD CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 
Mr. Charles F. Pendlebury, Chairman, Vee- 
der-Root, Inc.; Mr. Floyd A. Pearce, The Tor- 
rington Company, Torrington; Mr. Eugene P. 
Borkowski, North & Judd Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain. 





Auditing Committee 
Mr. Ernest J. Meuten, Chairman, Pratt & 
Whitney Division of Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, West Hartford; Mr. A. J. C. Beacroft, 
Whitney Chain & Mfg. Company. 


Committee on Education 
Mr. Homer T. Huffield, The Capewell Man- 
ufacturing Company; Mr. Elmer G. E. John- 
son, The American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain; Mr. John G. Reis, Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain. 


Nominating Committee 
Mr. Eugene Borkowski, Chairman, North & 
Judd Manufacturing Company, New Britain; 
Mr. John G. Reis, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain; Mr. Floyd A. Pearce, The Tor- 
rington Company, Torrington. 


Program Committee 
Mr. Park C. Boyd, Chairman, The Whitney 
Chain & Mfg. Company; Mr. Francis L. Dab- 
ney, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain; 
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Mr. George L. Stringer, International Silver 
Company, Meriden; Mr. Thomas A. Inch, 
The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Com- 
pany, Hartford. 


HOUSTON CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions & Membership Committee 
Mr. J. R. Mulvey, Chairman, Humble Oil 
and Refining Company; Mr. S. G. Loy, Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Company; Mr. Benjamin B. 
Bromberg, Levy Brothers Dry Goods Com- 
pany; Mr. Lloyd V. Tracht, United Gas Cor- 

poration. 


Auditing Committee 
Mr. H. W. Brown, Chairman, Kelley Manu- 
facturing Company; Mr. W. D. Winston, Jr., 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, Lufkin. 


Committee on Education 
Mr. W. M. Padgett, Pan American Pipe 
Line Company; Mr. Gay Garroll, Humble Oil 
& Refining Company; Mr. Frank D. Jones, 
The Superior Oil Company; Dr. C. Aubrey 
Smith, University of Texas. 


INDIANAPOLIS CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 


Mr. Edward M. Karrmann, Chairman, Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Company. 


Program Committee 
Mr. Paul Stark, Chairman, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 

Mr. F. W. Peake, Chairman, George A. 

Breon & Co., Inc.; Mr. R. S. Coons, Inter- 

state Bakeries Corporation; Mr. R. A. Kroenert, 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Company. 


Committee on Education 
Mr. Morris A. Cox, Chairman, William Vol- 
ker & Company of Missouri, Inc.; Mr. R. O. 
Baker, The University of Kansas City; Mr. 
Leroy John, Kansas City Wholesale Grocery 
Company; Mr. Arthur H. Cromb, Standard 
Steel Works, North Kansas City. 


Meetings Committee 
Mr. A. J. Blasco, Chairman, Interstate Se- 
curities Company; Mr. Edward F. Lyle, City 
National Bank & Trust Company; Mr. S. H. 
Kamp, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. 


Program Committee 
Mr. James W. Flynn, Chairman, Sheffield 
Steel Corporation; Mr. S. H. Kamp, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company; Mr. J. A. Seck, 
Great Western Paint Mfg. Corporation. 


LOS ANGELES CONTROL COMMITTEES 
Admissions Committee 

Mr. Rollin E. Ecke, Chairman, Farmers Au- 
tomobile Inter-Insurance Exchange; Mr. Frank 
L. King, The California Bank; Mr. James J. 
Norton, Vega Airplane Company; Mr. Earl R. 
Beaman, Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Corporation, San Pedro. 





APPRAISALS 


Made by qualified experts in all lines 
STANDARD APPRAISAL CO. 





BOSTON 6 CHURCH ST. ATLANTA 
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Attendance Committee 

Mr. Murray S. Gelber, The Garrett Corpo- 
ration, Inglewood; Mr. Carl O. Craig, Arrow- 
head and Puritas Waters, Inc.; Mr. Edwin V. 
Carlson, Menasco Manufacturing Company, 
Burbank. 


Audit Committee 
Mr. Thomas R. McNamara, Craig Movie 
Supply Company. 


Education Committee 
Mr. Dwight A. Moore, Wilshire Oil Co., 
Inc. and Affiliates; Mr. Dudley E. Browne, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank; Mr. 
Milton G. Kerr, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 
Program Committee 
Mr. R. G. Snodgrass, The Superior Oil Com- 
pany; Mr. L. A. Williford, MacMillan Pe- 
troleum Corporation; Mr. R. W. Leason, 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Corporation; Mr. 
L. C. Hageman, The Luer Packing Company. 


Publicity Committee 


Mr. Wesley Cunningham, General Petroleum 
Corporation of California. 


Taxes and Social Security Committee 
Mr. Herbert T. Short, Bekins Van & Storage 
Company; Mr. Theodore Rothman, Pig’n Whis- 
tle Corporation; Mr. L. S. Parker, Gilmore Oil 
Company. 


LOUISVILLE CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Membership Committee 
Mr. Claude W. Hupp, Louisville, Kentucky. 


MILWAUKEE CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Admissions Committee 
Mr. Lester M. La Porte, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company. 


NEW YORK CITY CONTROL 
COMMITTEES 


Admissions Committee 
Mr. Marvin W. Kimbro, Chairman, General 
Foods Corporation; Mr. Walter H. Kamp, 
Bristol-Myers Company, Hillside, New Jersey; 
Mr. Herbert L. Simms, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 
Arrangements Committee 
Mr. Arthur C. Harragin, Lone Star Cement 
Corporation; Mr. Charles B. Lunsford, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; Mr. Mark A. Sunstrom, International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation. 


Education Committee 


Mr. Lester W. Field, Chairman, Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Company; Mr. Thomas 
A. Boyd, General Telephone Corporation; Mr. 
George I. Brigden, St. Joseph Lead Company; 
Mr. Paul G. Drescher, Associated Hospital 
Service of New York; Mr. Peter G. Evans, 
National Starch Products, Inc.; Mr. Harold J. 
Frees, Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York; Mr. W. Stewart Hotch- 
kiss, Eimer and Amend; Mr. Philip W. Koebig, 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc.; Mr. Lucius E. 
Robertson, Carl L. Norden, Inc.; Mr. Hamil- 
ton Shea, Tel Autograph Corporation; Mr. 
Stephen G. Walton, Fred F. French Investing 
Company, Inc.; Mr. Morrison H. Watkins, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York; Mr. Edmund L. Worfolk, Inter- 
national Projector Corporation. . 









Program Committee 

Mr. Harry L. Camp, Chairman, The Borden 
Company; Mr. Harry C. Gretz, American Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Company; Mr. H. George 
Hinck, Wallerstein Company, Inc.; Mr. Ne. 
ville R. Ashcroft, Scott & Browne, Bloomfield 
New Jersey; Mr. Myron J. Boedeker, Johgs. 
Manville Corporation; Mr. Frank J. Meley, Ip. 
terstate Dept. Stores; Mr. William J. Wardell 
American Can Company. 


Publicity Committee 


Mr. Henry Z. Walck, Chairman, Oxford 
University Press, Inc.. 


PHILADELPHIA CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Education. Committee 
Mr. John B. Lawson, Chairman, Ferracute 
Machine Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey; 
Dr. Edward B. Logan, Commonwealth of Penn. 
sylvania, Harrisburg; Mr. Harold C. Stott, Sun 
Oil Company. 


PITTSBURGH CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Education Committee 
Mr. A. V. Murray, Chairman, Scaife Com. 
pany; Mr. Robert J. Calvert, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company; Mr. H. R. Patton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Membership Committee 
Mr. M. L. Jarboe, Chairman, Diamond Al- 
kali Company ; Mr. George V. Lang, United 
Engineering & Foundry Company; Mr. J. F. 
Woessner, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company. 


Program Committee 

Mr. Walter H. Dupka, Chairman, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation; Mr. Wayland S. 
Bowser, Blaw Knox Company; Mr. L. H. 
Lund, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; Mr. Wilfred H. Sigerson, United 
States Steel Corporation; Mr. James W. Tyson, 
II, Koppers Coal Division, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates. 


ROCHESTER CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Admissions Committee 
Mr. William C. Hussey, Chairman, Levy 
Bros. & Adler, Inc.; Mr. H. L. Eckhardt, The 
Pfaudler Company; Mr. L. R. Moore, De- 
fender Photo Supply Company, Inc. 


Education Committee 
Mr. Joseph J. Myler, Chairman, Neisner 
Brothers, Inc.; Mr. Edmond S. LaRose, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company; Mr. Thomas M. 
McDermott, Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 
Program Committee 
Mr. W. L. Jordan, Chairman, Rochester 
Products Division, General Motors Corpora 
tion; Mr. B. J. Bartz, Ritter Dental Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc.; Mr. Donald E. Damond, 
Brewster, Gordon & Company, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Membership Committee 
Mr. P. H. Bills, Chairman, Gilbert & Par- 
ker Manufacturing Company, West Spring: 
field; Mr. Frank S. Hatch, Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Company; Mr. Magnus F. Peterson, United 
States Envelope Company. 


Program Committee 
Mr. R. A. Wickes, Chairman, American 
Bosch Corporation; Mr. Roe S. Clark, Package 
Machinery Company; Mr. Philip R. Palamoun- 
tain, McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield. 
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